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IN APPRECIATION 


The resignation of Dr. Arthur C. Bining from the editorship 
of Pennsytvania History cannot be passed over in silence. From 
January, 1934, when the publication of the quarterly as the official 
organ of the Pennsylvania Historical Association was begun, to 
October, 1941, Dr. Bining fulfilled, frequently at the sacrifice of 
personal convenience, the very great responsibilities connected 
with his position with zeal and efficiency that deserve the warmest 
commendation from the members of the association. At the same 
time, he carried on other important editorial duties as well as his 
regular work in the history department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. That Pennsytvania History during the seven years 
it was under his guidance became firmly established within the 
state and gained gratifying recognition outside the boundaries 
of the commonwealth for its scholarliness testifies to the ability 
with which it has been edited and managed. Dr. Bining, with the 
aid of his staff and his editorial board, competently discharged not 
only the responsibility of seeing that the quarterly measured up to 
the high standards set by the association with respect to the quality 
of the articles and reviews of books accepted and the proper dis- 
tribution of emphasis among the departments comprehended by 
its contents, but also the duty of maintaining the magazine suc- 
cessfully as a business enterprise. Indeed, not the least factor in 
the success achieved by PENNSYLVANIA History up to the present 
is the care with which all financial arrangements were made during 
a sustained period of depression. Largely to the retired editor’s 
prudent management the association may attribute the fact that it 
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has at no time faced a deficit but has regularly met all financial 
obligations it has incurred. 

Every editor of such a magazine as ours is inclined to look ahead 
and to think in terms of improving his publication: of changing 
from time to time its format, of increasing its size, and of securing 
better articles and better reviews each succeeding issue. Professor 
Bining thought in these terms and was alert in introducing im- 
provements whenever feasible, as can easily be recognized in a 
comparison of the first number of PENNsyLvania History with 
the last number under his editorship. But he never lost his sense 
of proportion; he kept before him always the vital necessity of 
shaping his garment to the available cloth. As a result the associa- 
tion has happily been spared much worry and even embarrassment 
during the first critical years of its existence. In passing the 
charge of editorship on to Dr. Bining’s successor the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association is confident that the prestige which PENN- 
SYLVANIA History has deservedly won as a historical journal 
will be preserved and that the quarterly will continue to improve. 

LAWRENCE HENRY GIPSON 
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SOME REFLECTIONS UPON THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION' 


By LAwrENCE HENRY GIPSON 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


E ARE confronted today with the spectacle of one part of 
the English-speaking world fighting for its very existence— 
faced as it is by the most terrifying ordeal that it has ever 
experienced. The other part is at peace, a troubled, anxious peace, 
reassured and comforted, in the midst of unexampled military 
preparations too long delayed, with the thought that so long as the 
British Empire survives it will continue to serve as an outer bul- 
wark against those forces of international lawlessness which, in- 
undating most parts of the Old World, may yet crash against the 
shores of the western hemisphere. Under these circumstances we 
inevitably tend to raise questions. Why are these English- 
speaking peoples—spread over the face of the earth as they are 
from the Orkneys to Tasmania, from the Cape of Good Hope 
to Alaska—organized into two rather distinct and quite independent 
systems of government in spite of a great and common democratic 
tradition cherished by all within this their own peculiar world? 
Why the British Commonwealth of Nations, on the one hand, and 
the American nation on the other? What, in other words, was 
it that brought about, over a century and a half ago, the separation 
of the British continental colonies in North America from the 
Empire and the creation of a new nation? 

Answers to these queries are not difficult to discover. They are 
to be found in innumerable public orations delivered on great and 
on minor occasions, in a considerable body of fiction that finds a 
convenient setting in the epoch of the Revolutionary War, in the 
textbooks used in schools and colleges since the days when the 
study of history was thought to be of sufficient importance to find 
a place in the curriculum, in the biographies of the founding 
fathers and the more or less mature historical treatises relating 


1 Presidential address delivered before the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion at State College on October 18, 1940. 
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to the eighteenth century that have appeared from time to time, 
and, finally, in the writings left by contemporaries actively identified 
with the movement for American independence. 

These answers may either be phrased in the form of mere 
expletives or else demand the scope of an entire volume or 
even a series of volumes; they may without reservation or 
qualification place the onus for the separation fully upon the shoul- 
ders of the government of Great Britain, or may, in contrast, cast 
searching and lingering doubts as to the historical soundness, and 
withal the fairness, of the American position, put forth, as it was 
in the fever of war, in terms of the misconduct of a wicked king 
and his equally wicked ministers who set on foot a tyrannical 
project for the purpose of exploiting and even enslaving the British 
colonials. 

It is indisputable that events characterized by a background 
charged with emotion can be rationalized in an attitude of even 
fair impartiality and coolness only with difficulty, particularly 
if these are related to one’s present or past or the present or past 
of one’s own people. For the individual is seldom equipped by 
any training designed to encourage a reaching out with detachment 
for an impersonalized view of things. In fact, much of his train- 
ing from early childhood is in direct opposition to this, leading 
him to an unquestioning acceptance of all things, whether good or 
bad, that seem in a way hallowed by tradition. Nevertheless, it 
would doubtless be very illuminating to many traditionalists to dis- 
cover to what extent detachment has gained ground here in the 
United States during the past half century in the writing and teach- 
ing of the history of such movements as that for American inde- 
pendence. It may be, in other words, that America shows signs 
of at last coming fully of age. 

One explanation of this change in attitude—and there has 
been a very great change on the part of both writers and teachers— 
is the growing recognition of the fact that in spite of popular 
notions to the contrary momentous crises such as revolutions and 
rebellions within a state almost never have their roots in simple, 
easily explained situations—but rather in exceedingly complex 
ones. It is necessary only to call to mind the secession of the 
southern states from the Federal Union in 1860 and 1861 to 
illustrate this point. The characteristic and withal simple northern 
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explanation of the break was to point to the issue of slavery; the 
equally characteristic and simple southern explanation was to 
fasten upon the issue of states’ rights. Those, however, who have 
given prolonged study to the background of this great crisis in 
the life of the American nation see a multitude of forces at work, 
none without its significance. The fact that the effects of each 
of these were by no means evenly distributed within the South, 
on the one hand, or within the North, on the other, added to the 
general complexity of the problem of maintaining the Federal 
Union. Referring to the ante-bellum days, Professor Theodore 
Smith of Williams College, who has studied them with care, 
recently wrote: 


If there is anything that is thoroughly impressed upon the 
serious student of that period, it is the overwhelming 
complexity of the social, economic, and political currents 
and crosscurrents involved and the impossibility of depict- 
ing the actors in terms of white virtue and black villainy. 


Mature scholars of our present generation, in fact, read with 
little less than amazement—in that spirit of detachment now pos- 
sible—those hard and bitter taunts that high-minded northerners 
flung into the face of the South and that high-minded southerners 
flung into the face of the North in the midst of the passion of the 
crisis and do not hesitate to affirm that thoroughly angry partisans 
are frequently, perhaps generally, incapable of dealing justly and 
even candidly with the ideas and points of view of their opponents. 
What is more, they fully recognize that each section in 1860 had a 
case worthy of the most sympathetic consideration before the 
bar of history. 

So is it equally true of the issue of the secession of the thirteen 
colonies from the British Empire with the promulgation of their 
Declaration of Independence in 1776. Today most students who 
have had the opportunity to study with care the history of that 
empire in the eighteenth century readily admit that the more 
serious charges made by the embattled colonials against the conduct 
of the mother country—in so far as these charges refer to precrisis 
conditions—are as difficult to substantiate as are the more serious 
charges that flew back and forth across Mason and Dixon’s line 
almost a century later. Nevertheless, it is obvious that each gen- 
eration of Americans since 1776 has had impressed upon it as 
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literal truth the terrible indictments framed and directed against 
King George III and his ministers by our sturdy patriot 
forefathers. 

One may in this connection suggest in all candor that had the 
South succeeded in establishing its independence as the result of 
the Civil War, there would undoubtedly have existed within it a 
tendency equally strong and equally embedded in tradition to con- 
tinue to denounce President Lincoln and the government that sup- 
ported him, charging him, whether fairly or unfairly, as was done 
in his lifetime, with seeking to deny to southerners the most 
cherished rights previously enjoyed and solemnly guaranteed under 
the Constitution of the United States, thus driving the South to 
the dire necessity of breaking off all political and legal relations 
with the North. Happily, with the healing of the wounds of the 
tragic schism, Lincoln is no longer regarded in the South, at least 
among people of education, as an unprincipled politician not only 
swayed by revolutionary, fanatical, and unconstitutional ideas but 
also committed to an oppressive sectional program. 

Nor do educated Americans today find it easy to echo in all 
honesty much that was once charged against the government of 
Great Britain in its relations with the American colonies. In fact, 
it is no exaggeration to say that were any individual now to appear 
before a group of serious students of history here in the United 
States and venture to assert that before the American crisis arose 
at the end of the French and Indian War the British colonials 
were treated in a despotic and tyrannical manner by the govern- 
ment at home, his assertion would certainly be greeted by an 
amused, if somewhat critical, bored silence. Embarrassed yawns 
would take the place of applause. In other words, some of the 
utterances once in vogue with orators who were accustomed to 
addressing in the name of patriotism and with little regard for 
accuracy of statement popular audiences, especially on the occasion 
of our prized national holiday—utterances that may still be voiced 
even in the halls of our national Congress by those who hold an 
attitude of unquestioning traditionalism—simply cannot be em- 
ployed by speakers who appear before well-informed men and 
women to appeal to them not only in the name of patriotism but 
in the sobering name likewise of truth and the open record for all 
students to read and ponder who will. 
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While American historians, political scientists, and economists 
may differ as to the bearing and effect of certain imperial regu- 
lations upon the thirteen colonies—as they do with reference to 
the degree to which the South was adversely affected by specific 
federal regulations during the so-called middle period of our 
national history, or, if one prefers, as to the effects upon certain 
economic groups today of the New Deal legislation—they are, 
nevertheless, so far as the writer is aware, in substantial agree- 
ment on certain points that place the British nation in a not unfa- 
vorable light as a colonizing power, especially in comparing it with 
the French, the Spanish, and the Portuguese nations, which also 
established themselves in the New World. The following points, 
at least, may be placed to its credit: 


1. Among these contemporary colonizing nations the British 
alone possessed a constitution that repudiated the concept of 
the divine right of kings and that was based upon the demo- 
cratic principle that all men, even the king, were under the 
law and only Parliament as the supreme legislature was com- 
petent to alter the constitution and to determine its nature 
and content. 

2. Among these nations the British alone refused to recognize 
the existence of privileged classes and supported in contrast 
the democratic principles of the equality of all men before the 
law, the obligation of all men to contribute to the support 
of the state in accordance with their ability, and the right 
of every man when his person was in danger to a trial by a 
jury of his peers. 

3. Among these nations the British alone could point to a great 
body of principles other than the above that had likewise been 
embodied in their constitution as a protection against the ex- 
ercise of arbitrary power within the state—principles based 
upon a Magna Carta, a Petition of Rights, a Habeas Corpus 
Act, a Bill of Rights, and an Act of Settlement, all won at 
great price. As a result, who was not made aware in the 
eighteenth century through the channels of free speech and 
free press of the “rights of Englishmen” whenever these 
seemed to be challenged either at home or in the colonies? 
On the other hand, who, before the period of the American 


Revolution, was ever made acutely aware of the “rights” of 
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Frenchmen, or of Spaniards, or of Portuguese—or, going 
farther afield, of Italians, or of Germans, or of Russians? 
Where were free speech and free press among all these peo- 
ples? What safeguards existed to protect them against the 
abuses of unlimited monarchical power? 

. Among these nations the British alone possessed a govern- 
ment based upon the principle of popular representation. 
Narrow and defective as was this representation in practice 
in the House of Commons, “that great Inquest of the Na- 
tion,” the chamber was nevertheless possessed of a great tra- 
dition, a proud past—a past replete with conflict with despotic 
tendencies in government—and it still could act. 

. Among these nations the British alone had established the 
principle that the ministers of state were ultimately respon- 
sible for their acts not'to the king but to the national legislature 
and could not save themselves from impeachment by pleading 
the most explicit orders of the king, nor could they remain in 
office, as Sir Robert Walpole, the most powerful of the 
eighteenth-century ministers found—in spite of the favor of 
the king—when no longer possessing the confidence of that 
historic body, the Parliament, and when facing a wave of 
disapproval. 

. Among these nations the British alone permitted their colo- 
nials to set up popular assemblies in America and to form 
systems of government that placed real political responsibility 
upon the shoulders of both electors and representatives. As 
a result of this policy the British colonials were the only 
politically minded and politically experienced people in the 
New World in the eighteenth century, the only people trusted 
to make their own local regulations in their respective assem- 
blies under the unifying supervision of the Privy Council, the 
only people that could control their governors by controlling 
the purse. 

. Among these nations the British alone admitted into their 
colonies Christians who refused to adhere to the articles of 
faith of the state religion; what is more, in spite of a tra- 
ditional fear of Roman Catholicism as a political force 
Parliament was even charged by colonials with showing too 
much favor to that religion in its dealings with the French 
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Canadians after 1763, particularly in connection with the 
Quebec Act of 1774. Indeed, as a result of the growth of a 
spirit of toleration supported by the British government 
Anglicans, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Quakers, Bap- 
tists, Lutherans, and Moravians, as well as adherents of 
numerous sects within the colonies, were before the outbreak 
of the American Revolution abiding in peace and security 
under the protection of the law. Where else was toleration 
in the New World? 


. Among these nations the British alone refused to permit 


within their colonies monopolies such as baffled and crushed 
individual enterprise within New France and within the 
Spanish empire. 


. Among these nations the British alone applied their navi- 


gation and trade system in such a way that with all its restric- 
tions colonial enterprise was nevertheless given great impetus. 
In this connection it should be pointed out that in the course 
of American colonization these systems of restrictions were 
evolved by the colonizing powers with the express purpose of 
assuring to the parent country the largest measure of benefit 
from her colonies. The latter were, for example, expected 
to confine themselves to such activities as would not depress 
or destroy estabiished enterprises within the mother country 
and were expected also while consuming her surplus manu- 
factures to send in return their raw materials. The regula- 
tions might be harsh and unjust or otherwise, according to 
the temper of those who made and applied them. 


In a comparative study of these eighteenth-century systems 
certain facts become clear. First, among the American 
colonials the British were the only ones to establish a great 
shipbuilding industry competing more than successfully with 
that of the mother country ; second, the British were the only 
colonials to create and operate profitably a great merchant 
marine, also in successful competition with that of the mother 
country; and, third, the British were in spite of restrictions 
imposed after 1750 the only colonials to build up a great and 
flourishing iron industry which before the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War could boast of almost as many iron 
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smelters, according to contemporary testimony, as were being 
operated in the mother country, and which likewise within 
the Empire successfully competed with that of the mother 
country. Although Parliament prohibited British colonials 
from exporting woolen goods and beaver hats out of any col- 
ony where these articles were made, it gave them great encour- 
agement by means of cash premiums to produce and to carry 
to the mother country other staple exports such as tar, 
resin, pitch, turpentine, ship timber, potash, and indigo, as 
a result of which tens of thousands of families here in Amer- 
ica were provided with economic security and competence. 

In analyzing further the operation of the navigation and 
trade system of the British Empire in the eighteenth century, 
it should be pointed out that the export of colonial tobacco 
and rice was strictly regulated. At the same time it is hardly 
to be questioned that before the Revolutionary War few 
people in Europe not of royalty or the nobility could sur- 
pass in splendor of living those great Virginia and South 
Carolina tidewater tobacco and rice planters who were dis- 
posed to apply sound business methods to their plantations 
and to the marketing of their crops. Indeed, what amazed 
contemporaries was not the poverty of the great eighteenth- 
century American planter, but the extravagance and the 
ostentatious display of wealth within and outside the home. 
While restrictions as to destination were placed on the export 
of naval stores, iron, furs, and some other commodities pro- 
duced by the continental colonies as well as sugar, molasses, 
and other products of the British West Indies, such leading 
American staples as fish, flour, grain, beef, pork, dairy prod- 
ucts, and horses and other live stock, besides a multitude of 
other commodities, could be carried freely from the British 
colonies to any market in the Americas, Europe, and Africa— 
with the proviso that ships, whether British or British- 
colonial, going to Europe and taking on board European com- 
modities for America were expected, with some exceptions, to 
stop at a British port for inspection and the payment of 
duties. 

One sure index in determining the extent to which par- 
liamentary regulation of colonial commerce and industry acted 
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as a brake upon American enterprise is to observe the char- 
acter of colonial development in the course of the eighteenth 
century. This was characterized on the one hand by the 
rapid growth of population that doubled itself every twenty- 
five years, according to the best estimates, with continuous 
pressure of frontier settlement, and on the other by the 
equally rapid increase in over-sea commerce. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Charleston, Kingston, Jamaica, and New- 
port not only were by 1775 undoubtedly the most enterprising 
and prosperous seaports in the New World but even chal- 
lenged in volume of business transacted and display of wealth 
many of the famous ports of the Old World. To make a 
striking contrast one need only point out that in 1754 out of 
Boston harbor alone over one thousand ships sailed loaded 
with the bounty of America and destined for various seaports 
on either side of the Atlantic, while from Quebec, then the 
port for the whole of Canada, sailed in that same year but 
fifty-two ships and from New Orleans, then the port for the 
whole of the province of Louisiana including the Illinois 
country, but twenty-six. 


The picture of the old British Empire that gradually emerges 
from a careful survey of conditions favorable and unfavorable 
under which the colonials lived in the eighteenth century, while 
indicating numerous restrictions imposed by the mother country, 
some of them truly burdensome upon their freedom of commercial 
activity, does not justify the charges that they were exploited and 
oppressed as a people. It is not without significance that those 
really oppressed and exploited groups from non-English lands who 
came to the colonies by the thousands seeking refuge became 
almost without exception so happy in their circumstances and with 
the general conditions of life that surrounded them that they were 
reluctant to contemplate a return to the Old World under any sort 
of inducement. They now for the first time were able to regard 
themselves as free people, whose religious beliefs were not struck 
at by ecclesiastical authorities, whose earnings were not sys- 
tematically appropriated by a voracious government—a free people 
living within an empire organized upon the basis of the largest 
practical measure of individual freedom. “We here enjoy full 
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liberty of Conscience,” wrote a group of Germans from Maryland 
in 1746 to their friends in Germany in inviting the latter to 
join them. The letter continues: 


The Law of the Land is so constituted that every man 
is secure in the enjoyment of his Property, the meanest 
person is out of reach of the most Powerful, nor can 
anything be taken from him without his securing satisfac- 
tion for it. 


But, turning now to the immediate background of the American 
Revolution, one may assume that almost every American school- 
boy can repeat the historic phrase, “Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny!” This sentence standing apart from its frame 
of reference is perhaps not very enlightening. It is, for example, 
common knowledge that states at the present time, even the most 
democratically organized, may and do tax certain individuals and 
corporations without acknowledging that these have the right 
to be represented either directly or indirectly in the government. 
What is more, one seldom speaks in these instances of oppression 
or tyranny if the tax imposed upon the unrepresented is equitable 
and uniform in its incidence, and one can seldom expect redress 
through the plea of nonrepresentation. Nevertheless, generally 
speaking, people in democratically governed countries expect to 
be taxed only by properly accredited representatives. This 
principle has long been one of the most cherished of the English- 
speaking people. To British colonials in the eighteenth century, 
moreover, representation to be real representation was thought 
of as something direct and immediate, in terms of the franchise 
of a specific constituency bound to elect one of its own residents. 
The person so chosen was expected to represent his own con- 
stituents and their immediate interests and only secondarily all 
the people of a commonwealth and all the national interests. 
Whatever defects this conception of representation manifests 
in practice to political scientists, it was then and continues to 
be the American conception. It is, therefore, not to be wondered 
at that the colonials rejected as unacceptable the assumption 
that they and all other commoners within the Empire without 
direct representation in the House of Commons of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain were at least indirectly represented, at 
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the time that the issue arose over the taxation of the colonies 
by this body, acting as the supreme legislature of the Empire. 
Their cry of “Taxation without representation is tyranny!” was 
not long delayed. 

On its face the problem did not seem to present great diffi- 
culty: it was thought that simply giving to colonials direct 
representation in Parliament as Scotsmen had received it in 1707 
would meet all objections and restore harmony. Both Benjamin 
Franklin and Governor Shirley agreed conditionally to this solu- 
tion in 1754; Grenville, Pitt, and other British statesmen cer- 
tainly considered the suggestion; there were even tentative plans 
which have survived; and, so far as the writer has been able 
to ascertain, no one in Great Britain enjoying political responsi- 
bility objected to a principle so manifestly just. The objection, 
in fact, came from the colonials themselves. It was frankly 
set forth in the Resolutions of the Stamp Act Congress of 1765 
and in the famous Massachusetts Bay Circular Letter of 1768, 
both fully representing the American eighteenth-century point 
of view rather than the cautious view of 1754 as held by Franklin. 
In these historic pronouncements it was made clear that not 
only was British-colonial representation in Parliament imprac- 
tical; it was neither asked for nor desired. So opposed were 
colonial leaders, in fact, to colonial parliamentary representation 
that the Circular Letter declares that 


this House [that is, the Massachusetts Bay House of 
Representatives] think that a taxation of their constitu- 
ents, even without their consent, grievous as it is, would 
be preferable to any representation that would be admitted 
for them there. 


Thus the door was firmly closed upon what some contempo- 
raries might have thought was a sensible solution of the problem 
that had arisen. 

In other words, the British colonials, after the futile attempt 
by Parliament in 1765 to extend to America the principles 
embodied in the British stamp tax, made plain that the only body 
that they would recognize as having legal competence to tax 
them was the local assembly of their own particular colony and 
that they would therefore regard taxation by Parliament, even 
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should the undesired representation in it be granted, as nothing 
less than tyranny. Their position that taxation of them was 
beyond the powers of Parliament was endorsed even by such 
men as Pitt standing in the opposition as against the weight 
of legal opinion that Parliament under the constitution had 
sovereign powers within the Empire and had never by any act 
limited these powers to exempt the colonials from the binding 
authority of its statutes. Indeed, a century of legislation regu- 
lating the affairs of the colonies was pointed to in vindication 
of its position, and in this connection it was emphasized that 
if the colonies during the days of their infancy and poverty had 
been exempted from parliamentary taxation, such exemption 
could not be urged as any restriction of the right itself. 

Without here entering into the validity of either position upon 
this vital issue, one finds it important to note that once having 
arrived at their decision—after the brushing aside of such dis- 
tinctions as they had at first set up as to the legality of parlia- 
mentary “external” taxation of the colonies and the illegality 
of “internal” taxation of them—the British colonials found 
themselves impelled by the very logic of the situation to advance 
their position in the theory that at length was set forth in 1774: 
that the American assemblies enjoyed in many respects if not 
in most a virtual equality with Parliament, there being actually 
not one but many parliaments and many sovereignties within the 
Empire, each possessing certain exclusive powers that could 
not be taken away by any external authority. Thus appeared 
in sharp contrast the revolutionary eighteenth-century British 
colonial conception of “local sovereignty” as against the seven- 
teenth-century parliamentary conception of “national sovereignty” 
—calling to mind as it does the sharply conflicting views of the 
Federal Union held by the North and the South before the 
outbreak of the Civil War. 

But the issue over the taxation of British colonials by Parlia- 
ment must be considered in its historical setting. It arose at 
the end of a century of intermittent conflict between Great 
Britain and France, a conflict having its roots not so much in 
the dynastic problems of Europe as in disputed territorial claims 
in the New World. This struggle is called by Seeley in his 
Expansion of England “the Second Hundred Years’ War.” 
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That British colonials found their most vital interests involved 
in it cannot be questioned. Nor can it be doubted that they 
ever felt that they could unaided defend these interests so long 
as France, pressing as she was against their frontiers with the 
aid of professional soldiers and threatening at any moment to 
turn upon their wilderness homes innumerable savage Indian 
allies, was following her dynamic program of expansion in North 
America. Again and again they were compelled to appeal to 
the mother country for protection, which was never denied 
them. The Comte de la Galissoniére, who was acting as governor- 
general of New France, was right when he declared in 1748: 


ces colonies sont si precieuses a ! Angleterre que si une 
fois elle-ci [the Illinois country] étoit assez puissante 
en hommes pour les mettre en danger, cette crainte seule 
seroit capable d’empécher les anglois d’abuser, comme 
si souvent de leurs forces maritimes. 


Indeed, for more than a century the British lion stood watch 
over his colonial cubs in the days of their early weakness and 
gradual growth, now and again lashing his tail and striking 
out savagely when their safety was menaced. Even before 
the outbreak of the last of the so-called French and Indian 
wars in North America just preceding the American crisis we 
find the Massachusetts Bay assembly anxiously requesting Gov- 
ernor Shirley to memorialize the king to bring force to bear 
against French regular troops, not only concentrating at Fort 
St. Frederic on Lake Champlain, but also busily fortifying them- 
selves on lands in the region of the Bay of Fundy, which regions 
the assembly claimed were well within the Empire. Begging 
for the king’s “gracious interposition,” the two houses of the 
legislature in their joint address of April 10, 1754 declared: 


We therefore desire your Excellency to represent to 
his Majesty the exposed hazardous state of these his 
governments and humbly pray that he would be pleased 
to cause the most effectual measures to be taken in the 
removal of any French forts and settlements that are or 
may be made in any part of his territories on this 
Continent. 


That same year even proud Virginia felt impelled to direct 
repeated appeals to a somewhat lethargic ministry to send without 
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delay a body of British regulars against the French, who had 
entrenched themselves also in the Ohio valley—appeals that at 
first were turned aside, since it was felt that the North American 
colonies were at length sufficiently powerful to defend them- 
selves from such aggressions, outnumbering as they did the French 
in Canada. However, with the colonial assemblies repudiating 
the statesmanlike Plan of Union, adopted at Albany in August, 
1754; with the enemy defeating Washington’s Virginia volunteers 
at Fort Necessity; with panic gripping the undefended frontier 
settlements of western Pennsylvania, western Maryland, and 
western Virginia as the people fled from the French and Indian 
terror; with the Pennsylvania assembly, then under the control 
of the Quakers, refusing to vote a shilling for western defense; 
with the Maryland assembly stubbornly insisting that Virginia 
and Pennsylvania alone were concerned with the French move- 
ment in the Ohio valley; and, finally, with Virginia declaring 
her utter inability without powerful assistance to retrieve the 
situation, faced as she was by an army of professional soldiers, 
all hesitation disappeared. The great fleet now went into action 
in what was at first an undeclared war; regiments were sent 
to America to be followed later by armies. The conflict over 
the Ohio by 1756 assumed the proportions of a world war, with 
each nation involved contesting for its own objectives. 

With respect to the war in North America may be raised the 
question, what were the aims of France? These were very 
definite and, as based upon official instructions, may be stated 
as follows: first, the reconquest of the peninsula of Nova 
Scotia with the elimination of New England from the great 
summer cod fisheries in the region of the Strait of Canso, to 
which place thousands of Massachusetts Bay men resorted each 
year ; second, the reoccupation of the region from the peninsula 
to the Kennebec River and the support of the Abinaki and other 
warlike Indian tribes; third, the consolidation of the French 
position on Lake Champlain, leading to the control of the 
approaches to western Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut and 
northern New York; fourth, the destruction of the great fur 
trade of the last-named colony by the expulsion of the English 
from the borders of Lake Ontario and the subjection of the 
Six Confederated Nations to French domination; and, fifth, the 
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locking of the doors of the passes of the Appalachians in order 
not Only to be able to put an end to the vastly important Indian 
trade of Pennsylvania in the valleys of the Allegheny and the 
Ohio and the equally important plans of Virginia to settle the 
region west of the mountains but also to be in a position to 
threaten, if need be, the English settlements clustered in the 
valleys of the Shenandoah and the Susquehanna. 

Is there a serious student of American history who would 
venture to assert that if France had won the war and thus 
succeeded in her objective of imprisoning the English colonials 
behind these barriers, thereby shutting them off from the possi- 
bilities of future expansion either northward or westward and 
obliging them to face at the same time the military might of 
the French and their Indian allies on their borders, there would 
have developed among them with the establishment of peace 
a powerful, and finally an irresistible, movement to throw off 
all dependence upon Great Britain? Yet for the first two years 
of the war it seemed, as one defeat followed another outside 
of Nova Scotia, that the fleur de lis was destined to wave supreme 
in most of North America. The chief agencies for the destruc- 
tion of the French dream were the royal British fleet and the 
British regulars. The latter were used as the spearhead in 
almost every important campaign from 1755 to 1760; thousands 
lie in unknown graves on the Monongahela, on the shores of 
Lakes George and Champlain, and elsewhere. The purpose 
of this statement is not to call into question the fine contribution 
of the colonial line but simply to point out that whether in defeat 
or in victory the burden of assault on decisive French positions 
was properly assigned to the regulars serving under Braddock 
near Fort Duquesne, under Abercrombie and Howe at Ticon- 
deroga, under Amherst at Louisbourg, or under Wolfe at Quebec. 
So it was, in the course of the seven-year struggle in North 
America, that the British regular proved to be one of the chief 
instrumentalities to guarantee to the people of the thirteen 
colonies their marvelous opportunity for expansion westward. 
In this struggle, it may be noted, the Atlantic was not nearly 
so wide as some Americans are under the impression it is now. 

Thus, happily for the British colonials, the long, discouraging 
struggle terminated in North America with the utter collapse 
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of French power. With Canada, the great valley east of the 
Mississippi River, and Spanish Florida brought within the bounds 
of the Empire by the terms of the peace of Paris of 1763, 
Americans could at long last experience a sense of security such 
as they had never before known. Defeated France found herself 
at the end of the war practically bankrupt and headed for 
ultimate repudiation of her huge public debt with the outbreak 
of her Revolution of 1789. Victorious Great Britain viewed 
her own situation with mingled feelings, for she herself was 
encumbered with financial obligations vastly greater even than 
those of her rival, obligations incurred not merely as the result 
of her own tremendous exertions on land and sea during seven 
years of fighting but also in subsidizing her allies in Europe 
and even the military efforts of her colonies in North America 
in what was after all their war. 

With the reéstablishment of peace a troubled ministry had 
to find an answer to the question, how can the people of Great 
Britain be prevailed upon to continue to carry an unprecedented 
burden of taxes—to meet not only the ordinary charges of 
government, including the upkeep of the navy, but in addition 
those involved in carrying the heavy new war debt and in 
administering the recent acquisitions in North America—unless 
they can be assured that the colonials, the greatest beneficiaries 
in the successful outcome of the war, will from now on provide 
some reasonable and definite contribution to the common ends 
—over and beyond that made indirectly through the application 
of the navigation and trade system? The unfortunate effort 
to bring to British taxpayers this assurance in some tangible 
form led straight to the fateful chain of events which ushered 
in the Revolutionary War crisis. 

This crisis, having its beginnings in fundamental differences 
in point of view, soon led to mutual recrimination with the 
settling down of an almost impenetrable emotional fog over the 
British Empire. It was an empire in 1775 that knew and honored 
a George Washington, a Samuel Johnson, a Benjamin Franklin, 
a James Watt, a Thomas Jefferson, a John Wesley, a John 
Adams, a William Pitt, a William Samuel Johnson, an Edward 
Gibbon, a John Dickinson, an Edmund Burke, a Joshua Reynolds, 
an Oliver Goldsmith, a David Garrick, a Cartwright, an Ark- 
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wright, and a host of other distinguished symbols of a civiliza- 
tion that has never been surpassed in the modern era. Men 
great and mean were now brought to face one another in hostile 
camps with Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and John 
Adams pointing an accusing finger at the mother country, while 
Samuel Johnson, John Wesley, and Edward Gibbon pointed an 
equally accusing finger at the colonies. 

Statesmen did not at first realize, it is important to bear in 
mind, the larger significance and implications of the British 
conquest of France’s North American possessions. Among other 
things, it created a new nation—an American nation in which 
British and non-British elements had already become, though 
but gradually, fused. Feeling dependent no longer for their 
safety upon the British navy and British regulars, possessing a 
new sense of their own great future in North America with 
the elimination of the menace previously presented along their 
borders by the world’s most formidable military power, growing 
at last confident in their own human resources and the unlimited 
wealth that a bountiful nature could afford, the colonials were 
not slow in indicating by words never before spoken that they 
considered that the thirteen colonies had at length arrived at the 
stature of manhood. And so they had, and they were well able 
to prove it not only in battle but in laying the foundations of 
their new national life. 

The impressive political and economic maturity of the American 
people by 1775, it is quite clear, came as a result of the passing 
of an infancy and an adolescence in an environment fundamentally 
different from that provided for the colonials belonging to France, 
Spain, and Portugal in the New World, an environment that 
far from submerging and oppressing their native talents fostered 
them and gave them scope, an environment vibrating with the 
force of a fine tradition of individual initiative and personal 
liberty so that a Patrick Henry could echo in all sincerity, in 
the heat and passion of the growing revolutionary crisis, what 
Englishmen through the ages have exclaimed: “Give me liberty, 
or give me death!” 

In bringing to a close this commentary on the relations of 
Great Britain to her colonies before the beginning of the American 


crisis, it may not be inappropriate, as an answer to many dis- 
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tortions of the true situation, to give three brief quotations that 
probably set forth fairly accurately the spirit in which the 
Empire was administered during this period. Appearing before 
the North Carolina assembly on December 11, 1754, Governor 
Dobbs declared in commenting upon the benevolent attitude of 
the mother country toward the colonies that while the people 
of Great Britain were 


loaded with debts and enormous, tho’ necessary taxes, 
[the British government] hath not only protected these 
colonies but indulged them in . . . the easiest taxes (spent 
for their own support), of any civilized nation on the 
Globe. . 


On October 2 of that same year the Connecticut assembly, in 
adopting “Reasons Considered and Offered” against the Albany 
Plan of Union, set forth the happy conditions of the American 
colonies under the then present constitution of the Empire, the 
people of which, it was pointed out, 


delight in obedience to, and admire the protection and 
privileges of, the laws of England. 


Finally, John Bartram, the distinguished Pennsylvanian, wrote 
in 1750: 


England already possesses an uninterrupted line of 
well-peopled provinces on the coast successively begun 
within less than one hundred and fifty years. She sees 
them every year augmented by an accession of subjects 
excited by the desire of living under governments and 
laws formed on the most excellent model upon earth. 
In vain do we look for an equal prosperity among the 
plantations of other European nations, because every 
power has transplanted its constitution with its people. 
This surprising increase of people is a foundation that 
will bear a mighty super-structure. ... 


The people who came to what is now the United States and 
with determination and spirit of enterprise and sacrifice founded 
and expanded by settlement the thirteen colonies were, it would 
appear—irrespective of the issue of good government or bad 
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government on the part of Great Britain—destined by the very 
nature of the peculiar constitutional, political, social, and economic 
evolution that took place here in North America, especially in 
the course of the eighteenth century, to establish at one time 
or another their political independence. Even George Gren- 
ville, prime minister at the time of the passing of the Stamp 
Act by Parliament, saw the eventual separation of the colonies 
from the mother country looming inevitably upon the horizon 
of the future, largely as a result of the existent wide geographical 
separation of the two groups of English-speaking people, with 
consequent difficulties of intercommunication. But there existed 
something more than the lack of physical propinquity. There 
was the ever-increasing divergence in the institutions and out- 
look of the two. One group was living in the midst of an 
environment that while far from static, in view of the operation 
of the agricultural and industrial revolutions in England, was 
nevertheless insular, highly aristocratic, and highly conservative, 
an environment that therefore fostered and preserved accumu- 
lated traditional forms and symbols. The other group was, in 
contrast, living in the midst of an environment that while far 
from repudiating the past, in view especially of the strength 
of the attachment of Americans for much of their rich heritage 
of religious and political principles, was nevertheless dynamic, 
an environment shaped less and less as time went on by tra- 
ditional modes of thought and action and more and more by 
the exigencies of frontier living, of the meeting of everyday 
problems in the building of America out of a raw wilderness 
country. One may accordingly in accepting this larger view 
put aside as perhaps somewhat incidental, if not irrelevant, the 
exact nature of the events that were to set free the American 
colonials from the implications of an old-world economy and 
also an old-world philosophy of state and to give to them freedom 
to work out their future no longer trammeled by the inevitable 
vexations and irritations incident to having that future, with all 
its promise, subordinated to the problems of even a benevolent 
parent country. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA PRESS DURING THE 
CIVIL WAR 


By J. CuTLer ANDREWS 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


N MANY respects the Civil War is America’s Trojan war. 
From it has emerged a folklore of heroes and stirring deeds of 
which the American people seem never to tire of hearing. Here 
in Gettysburg the memories of the Civil War are especially green. 
The decisive battle of that unfortunate holocaust was fought 
here; the commanding general on the Union side was a Pennsyl- 
vanian ; and one of the principal heroes of the bloody conflict was 
John F. Reynolds of neighboring Lancaster, who fell during the 
first day’s fighting. So it is fitting that today we turn our atten- 
tion once more to that great sectional struggle and review a 
chapter that may be unfamiliar to some—the rdle that Pennsyl- 
vania’s newspapers played in that war. 

First let us make a running survey of the Pennsylvania press 
in 1861. According to figures published in the federal census 
of 1860 there were 28 daily and 242 weekly newspapers in the 
state.’ Dailies were to be found only in the largest cities, such as 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Reading, Lancaster, Harrisburg, and 
Easton. Some of the country weeklies were ably edited, how- 
ever, and some were more than locally influential. 

In Philadelphia the outstanding newspapers were the Public 
Ledger, the Inquirer, the Press, the Evening Bulletin, the North 
American, the Daily News, the Pennsylvanian, and the Evening 
Journal.?, The Public Ledger had the largest circulation of all. It 
was a penny paper, independent politically and conservative in 
its views on the war. The Inquirer was in many respects the best 


*U. S. Bureau of Census, Statistics of the United States in 1860 Compiled 
from the Original Returns of the Eighth Census, Book 4 of 8th Census, 1860 
(Washington, D. C., 1866), p. 321. 

*For a more complete account of Philadelphia journalism during the 
Civil War period see Elwyn Burns Robinson, The Public Press of Phila- 
delphia during the Civil War, an unpublished doctoral dissertation (Western 
Reserve University, 1936). 
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newspaper published in Philadelphia.* At the beginning of the 
conflict it called itse!f an independent paper, but it generally sup- 
ported the policies of the administration. It was also regarded 
in Philadelphia as the organ of the great banker, Jay Cooke. The 
Press, President Lincoln’s Philadelphia organ, was the leading 
Republican newspaper in Pennsylvania. The Evening Bulletin 
was particularly friendly to Simon Cameron, Republican boss of 
Pennsylvania and Lincoln’s first secretary of war. It was identi- 
fied with the radical wing of the Republican party and was the 
first Philadelphia paper to take a definite stand against slavery. 
The North American was completely in sympathy with the com- 
mercial and industrial interests of eastern Pennsylvania. As their 
main spokesman it ignored the slavery question and concentrated 
on the tariff. In fact, it was probably the most vehement tariff 
journal in Pennsylvania if not the most rabid in the whole country. 
The Daily News likewise was a pro-tariff Republican paper, which 
attempted to straddle the slavery question. The Pennsylvanian, 
the leading Democratic newspaper in Philadelphia before the Civil 
War, suspended publication in April, 1861, for lack of political 
patronage and left the way open for the Evening Journal to figure 
as the Democratic organ of the Quaker metropolis. For one 
reason or another the policy of the paper did not suit the Demo- 
cratic leaders, and not until the Philadelphia Age was launched by 
Adam Glossbrenner in March, 1863, did Philadelphia have an 
aggressive Democratic organ again. 

The Pittsburgh newspaper field at the outbreak of the war 
was dominated by the Gazette,’ the Commercial Journal, the 
Chronicle, the Dispatch, the Post, and the Freiheits Freund. The 
Gazette was a Republican paper in the narrowest sense of the term, 
a high-tariff organ with strong abolitionist leanings. The Com- 
mercial Journal, another Republican paper, was merged with it 
in May, 1861. The Chronicle, although Republican, was more 
moderate in its tone. The Dispatch, a penny paper, probably had 
the largest circulation of any of the Pittsburgh newspapers. It 


* Edward Dicey, an English traveler, referred to it in 1863 as the leading 
newspaper published in Pennsylvania. Dicey, Six Months in the Federal 
States (London, 1863), I, 42-3. 

*Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, Jay Cooke, the Financier of the Civil War 
(Philadelphia, 1907), I, 232. 

®The Civil War career of this paper is treated in detail in J. Cutler 
Andrews, Pittsburgh’s Post-Gazette, “The First Newspaper West of the 
Alleghenies” (Boston, 1936), pp. 153-162. 
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was unique in being independent in both local and national politics. 
The Post was the leading Democratic newspaper in western Penn- 
sylvania. The Freiheits Freund, a Republican paper, was the 
principal German newspaper of the same area. 

At Harrisburg were to be found the state organs of the Re- 
publican and the Democratic parties, the Pennsylvania Telegraph 
and the Patriot and Union. Each had a vigorous editorial policy 
and was widely copied throughout the state. In Lancaster there was 
the Intelligencer, the so-called “home organ of Buchanan” and 
the oldest Democratic paper in Pennsylvania. Also worthy of 
mention are the Reading Adler, often referred to as “the Berks 
County Bible”; the Franklin Repository of Chambersburg, the 
personal organ of Colonel A. K. McClure during the latter part 
of the war; and the Erie Observer, the leading Democratic news- 
paper of northwestern Pennsylvania. 

Although Pennsylvania had no Civil War editor whose reputa- 
tion was equal to that of Horace Greeley or Samuel Bowles, sev- 
eral of her editors were conspicuous in national affairs at this 
time. Among the foremost Republican journalists of the state 
were Colonel John W. Forney of the Philadelphia Press, Morton 
McMichael of the North American, and Colonel McClure of the 
Franklin Repository. Forney, the leading Republican editor of 
Philadelphia, was of German extraction, with curly hair, a big 
nose, and a receding chin. His face, an open face, was a curious 
combination of strength and weakness. His journalistic career 
started with the Jntelligencer in Lancaster, where he became the 
protégé of James Buchanan and was pushed along by him. He 
founded the Philadelphia Press in 1857 as a Democratic paper, 
but difficulties with Buchanan, then president, over an appointment 
which Forney coveted and a difference of opinion on the Kansas 
question estranged the two men. The editor first turned to 
Stephen A. Douglas and finally went all the way over to the Re- 
publican camp. During the war he entertained lavishly at his 
Washington quarters in the Mills House; army officers, preachers, 
actors, journalists, cabinet officers, and even Lincoln attended his 
soirées. His Washington organ, the Chronicle, added spice to the 
Washington news in the Press. Forney himself wrote the Wash- 
ington letter, using the pseudonym “Occasional.” He enjoyed 
public speaking, especially his own, and frequently went on the 
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stump. The Democrats detested him cordially and called him a 
renegade when they called him no worse.® 

McMichael, who had been a Philadelphia editor for thirty-five 
years and president of the Pennsylvania Editorial Union in 1860, 
was of Ulster Irish stock, round-faced and smooth-shaven, with 
drooping mustaches and heavy eyebrows. A leading Democratic 
editor said of him in 1861: “As speaker and writer Mr. Mc- 
Michael is without a superior in the state.”’ Forney, who knew 
him well, enlarged upon his great ability as an extemporaneous 
speaker, his full command of choicest language, his musical voice 
and magnetic presence, and his inexhaustible store of humor.® 
During the war he made many speeches not only in Philadelphia 
but also at war meetings in various parts of the state. By con- 
cerning himself with issues and refusing to take part in personal 
abuse he did much to improve the tone of the newspaper press.° 

McClure, a man of singularly pleasing presence with massive 
leonine head and broad shoulders, was, in contrast to Forney, no 
friend of Cameron’s. His association with Andrew Curtin, the 
war governor of Pennsylvania and Cameron’s great political 
adversary, predated the war considerably. In 1861 McClure was 
not in the newspaper field, although he had previously been editor 
of three different Pennsylvania newspapers. In 1863 he re- 
entered the journalistic field by purchasing the Franklin Repository 
and making it resound with Republican campaign arguments. He 
was a power in the councils of the Republican party, both state 
and national. In 1860 he and Curtin had helped to swing Penn- 
sylvania’s vote to Lincoln in the Chicago convention, and as chair- 
man of the Republican state committee he had conducted the 
Republican campaign in Pennsylvania that fall and was personally 
as much responsible for the election of Lincoln as any other one 
man. First as chairman of the state Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs and later as state supervisor of the draft, he was the 
backbone of Pennsylvania’s war effort. All through the conflict 
he acted as the liaison man between Governor Curtin and the 


*Forney’s career is summarized in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
Wily n MR also Frank Luther Mott, American Journalism (New York, 
*Teicuat Intelligencer, September 24, 1861. 
“ oy Wien Forney, Anecdotes of Public Men (New York, 1873-1881), 
* Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 142-3. 
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administration in Washington. His enthusiasm was unquench- 
able; within three weeks after his paper was burned out by rebel 
raiders in July, 1864, he was back on the job casting confusion 
into the ranks of the opposition with his vigorous editorials.*° 

On the Democratic side James P. Barr and George Sanderson 
were the outstanding figures. The former, an Irish American 
with a twinkling Celtic countenance, was the foremost Democratic 
editor in western Pennsylvania as the latter was in the eastern 
part of the state. Allegheny county was a forlorn spot for a 
Democratic editor, for it had long been a Whig and Republican 
stronghold, but Barr did not belie his blood. He had fought grimly 
but unsuccessfully for Douglas in 1860. During the war be 
backed the administration at first but veered off as the radical 
wing of the Republican party became dominant." 

Sanderson, also an old newspaper man, had been editor of the 
American Volunteer in Carlisle before coming to Lancaster to 
take over the Intelligencer. He was mayor of Lancaster all 
through the Civil War period, and in 1863 he was seriously 
considered for the gubernatorial nomination. When the Demo- 
cratic editors of Pennsylvania met in convention to inaugurate 
the state campaign of that year, they showed their regard for 
Sanderson by asking him to preside over the convention.’* 

Some other interesting figures in Pennsylvania war journalism 
were William W. Harding, owner of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
who made his paper the rival of the New York Herald in news 
enterprise ; William McKean, his chief editor during the war and 
one of the ablest journalists in Philadelphia ; Alexander Cummings 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin, a brigadier general who never saw 
the battlefield, who became seriously involved in the War Depart- 
ment scandals of 1861 and afterwards lost control of the Bulletin; 
William Swain, who was popularly credited with having made a 
fortune of $3,000,000 out of the Philadelphia Public Ledger and 
was described as having “an unquestionably dubious face, to which 
his cold frowning habit of countenance gave an almost sinister 


* Ibid., XI, 593-4; J. Thomas Scharf and Thompson Westcott, History 
of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1884), III, 2047-2051. 

“The obituary notice of Barr’s death in the Pittsburgh Post, September 
15, 1886, is reprinted along with other newspaper obituaries in In Memoriam 
James P. Barr (Pittsburgh, 1887). 

#2 Alexander Harris, A Biographical History of Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania (Lancaster, Pa., 1872), p. 511; Harrisburg Patriot and Union, 
June 18, 1863. 
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expression”"*; J. Heron Foster of the Dispatch, the oldest news- 
paper publisher connected with the Pittsburgh press; Robert G. 
Harper of the Adams Sentinel (Gettysburg), who claimed to be 
the oldest editor in Pennsylvania in active service;'* Benjamin 
Franklin Meyers, the peppery editor of the Bedford Gazette, 
whose first journalistic experience was an assignment to cover a 
speech by Stephen A. Douglas on the Kansas-Nebraska bill; 
Franklin Weirick, the fire-and-brimstone “copperhead” editor of 
the Selinsgrove Times; and George F. Baer of the Somerset 
Democrat, years later the author of an unfortunate letter which 
had a great deal to do with the outcome of the great anthracite- 
coal strike.*® 

During the war the Pennsylvania press continued to mold 
public opinion in accordance with the dictates of party leaders 
and business enterprise. Contracts for government printing and 
advertising cemented the alliance. With rare exceptions the only 
criticisms of war profiteering and official peculation came from 
the opposition papers. When the Hopkins committee presented 
its report’® to the lower house of the legislature in 1862 contain- 
ing evidence that Thomas A. Scott, vice president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and assistant secretary of war, had offered the 
editor of the Brownsville Clipper three or four hundred dollars 
in return for his support of the tonnage bill and that attempts had 
been made to corrupt other Pennsylvania editors for the same 
purpose, the report was promptly smothered by the press, and 
doubtless few Pennsylvanians ever heard anything about it. 

Many Pennsylvania editors held political office during the war. 
It was Lincoln’s usual practice to fill the principal post-office ap- 
pointments from the editorial fraternity; some editors held seats 
in the state legislature ; Barr was elected surveyor-general in 1862 
and continued in office until the end of the war; Russell Errett 
of the Pittsburgh Gazette was clerk of the state senate during 
the 1860-1861 session; and J. Heron Foster became provost 
general of the twenty-second district of Pennsylvania‘™ just be- 

% James D. Reid, The Telegraph in America (New York, 1879), p. 131. 

14 ‘Adams Sentinel (Gettysburg), November 10, 1863. 

* Mark Sullivan, Our Times; the United States, 1900-1925 (New York, 
1926-1935), II, 424-7. 

* Report of the Select Committee of the House of Representatives of 
Pennsylvania, in Relation to the nme A of the Act for the Commutation 
of ioe Duties (Harrisburg, 1862), 56 


S. War Department, Report of Straus of War, 1865, Appendix, 
pt. 2, p. 142. 
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fore the entrance of his paper into the factional fight against the 
renomination of Curtin for governor. 

Throughout the war Republican editors were active in recruit- 
ing, pushing Jay Cooke’s bond drives,* securing donations for 
subsistence and sanitary committees, “boosting” sanitary fairs, 
organizing union leagues, looking after the interests of Pennsyl- 
vania soldiers, and exposing the nefarious schemes of the copper- 
heads. No opportunity was lost to identify the Democratic party 
with the rebel cause. 

Most of the Democratic papers momentarily rallied behind the 
national administration but became lukewarm in their support as 
the war took on the aspect of a thinly disguised abolitionist 
crusade. They objected to the so-called “despotic” acts of the 
national government : the suspension of habeas corpus by executive 
action, the seizure of private telegraphic dispatches, and, above 
all, arbitrary arrests of Democratic editors. From the point of 
view of the war party the abuse of Lincoln in the Democratic press 
was equally inexcusable. The Lancaster Jntelligencer, for ex- 
ample, referred to him as “a miserable low buffoon [who] dis- 
graces the presidential chair.”*° The Harrisburg Patriot and 
Union thought he acted “more like a well-trained monkey than 
a man of sense and a gentleman,”*° while the Bedford Gazette 
railed at “that wholesale slaughter of the King’s English so char- 
acteristic of Mr. Lincoln’s literary efforts.”** Most extreme of 
all was the Selinsgrove Times, which denounced Lincoln in its 
Christmas Day editorial of 1863 as 


one of the most deceptive, cold-blooded, unfeeling, and 
basest men. .. . He is a liar, a thief, a robber, a brigand, 
a pirate, a perjurer, a traitor, a coward, a hypocrite, a 


* The active part which the Pennsylvania press took in this field is set 
forth in Henrietta Larson, Jay Cooke, Private Banker (Cambridge, Mass., 
1936), pp. 127-8 ; 453; Oberholtzer, op. cit., I, pp. 232; 581-2; E. B. Robinson, 
“The Dynamics. of American Journalism from 1787 to 1865,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, LXI (October, 1937), 444-5. In his 
Autobiography (Philadelphia, 1920), pp. 92-3, Wilmer Atkinson, one of the 
Civil War editors of the Norristown Republican, tells of receiving a letter 
from the great banker with a check for one hundred dollars enclosed. “Jay 
Cooke owed us nothing, we had done no business with him, and he did not 
personally know us nor we him. He lived in our county, though, and doubt- 
less heard that we were upholding the Union cause, and wished to en- 
courage us.’ 

* Lancaster Intelligencer, July 28, 1864. 

” Harrisburg Patriot and Union, ‘June 13, 1864. 

™ Bedford Gazette, January 16, 1863. 
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cheat, a trickster, a murderer, a tyrant, an unmitigated 
scoundrel, and an infernal fool.* 


In such an atmosphere of name calling epithets like “copperhead,” 
“niggerhead,” and “tory” were exchanged freely. 

On three occasions Democratic editors in this state were ar- 
rested and transported to Washington for investigation. Time 
and again angry mobs gathered in the streets outside the offices 
of “disloyal” publications. Sometimes presses were smashed 
and printing offices gutted. Among the newspapers so visited 
were the Easton Sentinel, the West Chester Jeffersonian, the 
American Volunteer of Carlisle, the Kittanning Mentor, the 
Huntingdon Monitor, the Northumberland County Democrat of 
Sunbury, and the Crawford Democrat of Meadville. The follow- 
ing description of an attack on the office of the Huntingdon 
Monitor illustrates the character of such disturbances : 


Some were engaged in tearing the papers into shreds, 
others in demolishing the cases and furniture, a few 
stalwart fellows were breaking the press to pieces with 
hammers and axes, many were scattering the types 
through the streets, one was industriously engaged in 
sweeping the office, and all were shouting as if their 
throats would crack, the principal cry being, “Down with 
Copperhead Traitors!” “How are you, Copperbottoms !” 
&e &c.** 


At least once during the war a state meeting of Democratic 
editors drew up resolutions denouncing attempts to interfere with 
freedom of speech and of the press and expressing their surprise 
that Republican editors had not only stood by and seen these 
precious rights violated but had actually approved and endorsed 
their violation.** 

When the war began, most Pennsylvania journals (as they were 
usually styled) were dull contraptions printed on one sheet folded 
to make four pages. The principal stock in trade was political 
news. But the war wrought a revolution in news gathering. 
Paced by the New York papers and the Philadelphia Inquirer, the 


“Quoted in William A. Russ, Jr., “Franklin Weirick: ‘Copperhead’ of 
Central Pennsylvania,” PENNSYLVANIA History, V (October, 1938), 245-6. 

*™ Huntingdon Journal and American, May 27, 1863 

“Lancaster Intelligencer, August 18, 1863. 
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press of Pennsylvania bestirred itself to furnish the public with 
war news. In some cases daily newspapers put out both morning 
and evening editions. Country weeklies resorted to semiweekly 
half sheets. Publishing costs rose along with circulation. News- 
papers were peppered with taxes from all sides—taxes on adver- 
tisements, taxes on telegraphic dispatches, taxes on ink and paper. 
The greatest problem was to secure paper. None of the Pennsyl- 
vania journals was reduced to using wall paper (as some of the 
southern newspapers were), but some of them substituted a 
bleached straw paper, brown in color, for the white cotton-rag 
variety which had been customary. Advertising and subscrip- 
tion rates rose sharply. The Philadelphia Press, published at the 
two-cent level in 1861, increased its price first to three cents and 
then to four. The Inquirer reluctantly went to three and back 
to two again. The Ledger sustained heavy financial losses before 
it raised its price to two cents in 1864.2> The only penny papers 
left in Pennsylvania at the end of the war were the Philadelphia 
Daily News and the Pittsburgh Dispatch.” 

Only the Philadelphia papers in Pennsylvania were large enough 
to engage professional war correspondents, but most of the smaller 
papers were able to get one or more soldiers from their localities 
to send back army letters from the field. The Lancaster Express 
and the Pittsburgh Chronicle probably carried more army cor- 
respondence than any other newspapers outside Philadelphia. The 
Inquirer, the Press, and the Bulletin led the Philadelphia press in 
this respect. The Inquirer boasted the largest corps of cor- 
respondents attached to any American newspaper with the excep- 
tion of the New York Herald.27 Among its ace writers were 
Uriah H. Painter and Henry Bentley. Painter represented the 
paper at Bull Run, and when the Union troops retreated, in his 
great eagerness to see everything he was trapped inside the Con- 
federate lines. With great presence of mind he passed himself 
off as a hospital attendant. Then, watching his chance, he inter- 
cepted a wounded army horse dashing through the woods without 
saddle or bridle and rode away on it clinging to the mane of the 
animal. In company with E. C. Stedman of the New York World 
he reached Washington at dawn the morning after the battle. 

* George W. Childs, Recollections (Philadelphia, 1890), pp. 14-15. 

* Robinson, Public Press of Philadelphia, p. 137; Thomas Cushing and 


others, History of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania (Chicago, 1889), p. 658. 
* Philadelphia Jnquirer, March 3, 1862. 
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When he found that the censors would not pass his story over 
the wires, he boarded the first train going north and slept on the 
floor of a baggage car until he pulled into Philadelphia. At the 
Inquirer office he was met with angry queries. What was he 
doing there? Why wasn’t he with the army on the way to 
Richmond? Painter patiently explained. As the bulletins ap- 
peared on the /nquirer window telling about the defeat of the 
Union army, crowds gathered threatening to wreck the /nquirer 
office for spreading copperhead news. Painter staked his life on 
the truth of his statements, and before nightfall it was only too 
clear that he was right.”* 


Bentley, too, had some exciting experiences. His “Letters from 
a Balloon” appealed to the popular imagination. At Shiloh he 
had the bad luck to be captured at the breakfast table as the battle 
was beginning. His breakfast companions were killed, and he 
was robbed of everything except his pantaloons and boots. Later 
he made his escape, but not soon enough to give his newspaper 
a “scoop” on the account of the battle.” 

Probably the most widely known correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Press was John Russell Young, who alternated between the 
editorial sanctum and the field. His account of Bull Run was one 
of the best printed, but after the battle of Williamsburg he was 
stricken with typhoid fever and sent home.*®° The Press was 
probably the only newspaper during the war to employ a colored 
war correspondent, who was attached to General Butler’s com- 
mand. Forney sent him to Richmond at the end of the war, and 
while writing for the Press in the state house he was insulted by 
an angry Confederate, whom he promptly knocked down and 
soundly thrashed.** 

The news to be found in the press from day to day probably 
became less and less reliable as the war dragged on. The increas- 
ing severity of the censorship, mounting war phobia, and the flow 
of stock-market canards tended to produce this result. On De- 


* Oberholtzer, op. cit., I, 146-7. 

*® Philadelphia Inquirer, "April 14, 1862. 

Leland M. Williamson and others (ed.), Prominent and Progressive 
Pennsylvanians of the Nineteenth Century (Philadelphia, 1898), I, 529-31. 

"Forney, op. cit., II, 217; New York Herald, August 10, 1864; Morris 
Chester to John Russell Young (undated), John Russell Young Papers. 
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cember 16, 1862, for example, the managing editor of the Phila- 
delphia Press received a telegram from Forney which said, “Don’t 
treat the affair at Fredericksburg as a disaster.” The next morn- 
ing the Press informed its readers that “we are gratified beyond 
measure in being enabled to assure the country . . . that the wild 
rumors of defeat and disaster are without foundation.”** And 
yet it was the worst defeat that the Union army suffered during 
the entire conflict. The Civil War, like every war, produced its 
atrocity stories—stories of the brutalities inflicted on Union 
prisoners, stories of the use of the white flag as a decoy. A “yarn” 
went the rounds about the skulls of the Union dead at Bull Run 
being converted into drinking cups by the enemy.** Only a 
month before the war ended, Philadelphia was characterized in a 
New York newspaper editorial as “the great mother of false 
intelligence, windy rumors and sidewalk stories.”** 

Thrice during the war the soil of Pennsylvania was invaded by 
the enemy—in 1862, in 1863, and again in 1864. The second 
invasion culminated in the battle of Gettysburg. Some remarks 
concerning the way in which the battle was reported by the 
Pennsylvania press may be of interest. Probably the best ac- 
count was written by Whitelaw Reid, who was not connected 
with any Pennsylvania newspaper. But, although the fighting 
terminated on the third of July, no connected account of it ap- 
peared in the nation’s press before the sixth. Before the battle 
and for some time after it Gettysburg was isolated from the rest 
of the country. Only the military telegraph was functioning, and 
some of the correspondents were marooned in Harrisburg by an 
order from General Couch.** The Gettysburg papers especially 
were handicapped in reporting the battle. The printing office of 
the Star was ransacked and the type destroyed before the engage- 
ment even began.** The editor of the Compiler was arrested on 
a trumped-up charge by the Federal authorities the day after the 
battle and hustled off to Fort McHenry in Baltimore.** Robert 
Harper, the editor of the only other Gettysburg paper, the Adams 
Sentinel, had to act as his own war correspondent. He printed 


a John Russell Young Papers; Philadelphia Press, December 17, 1862. 
See for example the Philadelphia Press, June 6, 1863. 

“New York Tribune, March 8, 1865. 

* Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, July 1, 1863. 

* Central Press (Bellefonte), July 31, 1863. 

* Gettysburg Compiler, July 13, 1 
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la- his story as local news on page 2 of his July 7 issue with an 
n't apology for having skipped an issue.** The description of the 
n- battle printed in the Philadelphia Age was copied by the Demo- 
nd cratic press all over the state, but the most vivid account in any 
iid Pennsylvania newspaper appeared in the Pittsburgh Gazette. 

nd 

ng On what a spectacle the sun of Thursday rose, the 

its memory of at least that portion of our forces who 

on witnessed it from Cemetery Hill will linger forever. 

4” From its crest the muzzles of fifty cannon pointed toward 


the hills beyond the town. From the bluffs to the right 


oan and left additional artillery frowned, and away on either 
a side, in a graceful and majestic curve, thousands of 
a infantry moved into battle line, their bayonets gleaming 
se like serpent’s scales. The roofs of Gettysburg in the 
valley below, the rifs [sic] of woodland along the borders 
of Rock creek, the orchards far down on the left, the 
by fields green and beautiful, in which the cattle were calmly 
nd grazing, composed a scene of such peace as it appeared 
ks was never made to be marred by the clangor of battle. 
he I strolled out to the cemetery ere the dew was yet melted 
~ from the grass, and leaned against a monument to listen 
to the singing of the birds. One note, milder than the 
ed rest, had just broken from the throat of an oriole in the 
ng foliage above me when the sullen rattle of musketry on 
p- the left told that skirmishing had begun... . 
tle Then, as the smoke beyond the village was lightly borne 
at to the eastward, the woods on the left were seen filled 
: with dark masses of infantry, three columns deep, who 
nd advanced at a quick-step. Magnificent! Such a charge 
an by such a force—full 45,000 men, under Hill and Long- 
lly street—even though it threatened to pierce and annihilate 
of the 3d Corps, against which it was directed, drew forth 
a cries of admiration from all who beheld it. General 
, Sickles and his splendid command withstood the shock 
= with a determination that checked, but could not fully 
he restrain it. Back, inch by inch, fighting, falling, dying, 
rt cheering, the men retired. The rebels came on more 
ns furiously, halting at intervals, pouring volleys that struck 
of our troops down in scores. General Sickles, fighting 


desperately, was struck in the leg and fell. . . . Faltering 
for an instant, the rebel columns seemed about to recede 
before the tempest. But their officers, who could be seen 


% A feature story about this episode appeared in Time, February 12, 1940, 
just after the old Ramage hand press on which the story was printed was 
donated to the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. 
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through the smoke of the conflict galloping and swinging 
their swords along the lines, rallied them anew, and the 
next instant the whole line sprang forward as if to break 
through our own by mere weight of numbers. .. . 


THE BATTLE OF FRIDAY 


As one who stands in a tower and looks down upon a 
lengthy pageant marching through a thoroughfare, finds 
it impossible at the close to recall in order the appearances 
and the incidents of the scene, so I, who sit this evening 
on a camp stool beside the ruins of the monument against 
which I leaned listening to the robin of yesterday, find it 
impossible to recall with distinctness the details of the 
unparalleled battle just closed. The conflict, waged by 
160,000 men, which has occupied with scarcely an interval 
of rest the entire day, from 4 A.M. until 6 o’clock this 
evening, contains so much, so near, and such voluminous 
matter of interest as one mind cannot grasp without time 
for reflection. 

This last engagement has been the fiercest and most 
sanguinary of the war. It was begun at daylight by 
Gen. Slocum, whose troops, maddened by the loss of 
many comrades, and eager to retrieve the position lost 
by them on the preceding evening, advanced and delivered 
a destructive fire against the rebels under Ewell. That 
general’s entire force responded with a charge that is 
memorable even beyond those made by them yesterday. 
It was desperation against courage! .. . It seemed as if 
the gray-uniformed troops, who were advanced and re- 
advanced by their officers up to the very edge of the line 
of smoke in front of our infantry, were impelled by some 
terror in their rear, which they were as unable to with- 
stand as they were to make headway against the fire in 
their front. It was hard to believe such desperation 
voluntary. It was harder to believe that the courage which 
withstood and defeated it was mortal... . 

Disordered, routed, and confused, his whole force re- 
treated, and at 11 o'clock the battle ceased and the still- 
ness of death ensued. This silence continued until 2 P.M. 
At this moment the rebel artillery from all points, in a 
circle radiating around our own, began a terrific and con- 
centrated fire on Cemetery Hill... . The flock of pigeons, 
which not ten minutes previously had darkened the sky 
above, were scarcely thicker than the flock of horrible 
missiles that now, instead of sailing harmlessly above, 
descended upon our position. The atmosphere was thick 
with shot and shell. The storm broke upon us so suddenly 
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that soldiers and officers—who leaped, as it began, from 
their tents, or from lazy siestas on the grass—were 
stricken in their rising with mortal wounds and died, 
some with cigars between their teeth, some with pieces of 
food in their fingers, and one at least—a pale young 
German from Pennsylvania—with a miniature of his 
sister in his hands, that seemed more meet to grasp an 
artist’s pencil than a musket. Horses fell, shrieking such 
awful cries as Cooper told of, and writhing about in help- 
less agony. The boards of fences, scattered by the ex- 
plosion, flew in splinters through the sky. The earth, 
torn up in clouds, blinded the eyes of hurrying men; and 
through the branches of the trees and among the grave- 
stones of the cemetery a shower of destruction crashed 
ceaselessly.*® 


The description of Pickett’s charge is disappointingly brief. 
It includes mention of cowardice on the part of some who took 
part in it. And so the story ends with the triumph belonging at 
last to “the noble Army of the Potomac.” 

A second battle of Gettysburg was occasioned by some extremely 
plain writing on the part of a New York Times correspondent, 
L. L. Crounse, who in a letter to his paper charged the male 
population of Gettysburg with “craven-hearted meanness.” Most 
of the men, he stated, fled in advance of the battle, leaving their 
wives and children to the mercy of the enemy, and on their re- 
turn instead of helping to care for the wounded immediately ran 
to the military authorities with bills for damages sustained during 
the invasion.*® The Gettysburg papers fiercely denied these “foul 
slanders” and submitted in rebuttal a long statement signed by a 
body of clergymen.* 

Late in the fall of 1863 Gettysburg was again the focus of 
national interest when a group of notables gathered there for the 
dedication of the Gettysburg National Cemetery. Edward Everett 
was the orator of the occasion; as the echoes of his voice died 
away in the distance, a tall, gaunt figure slouched to the front 
of the platform. 


* Pittsburgh Gazette, July 9, 1863. This account was reprinted in the 
Raftsman’s Journal (Clearfield), July 15, 1863, and in the Franklin Re- 
pository, July 22, 1863, and pose in other Pennsylvania papers as well. 

“New York Times, July 9, 1 

“ Adams Sentinel, July 14, 1863; Gettysburg Compiler, July 27, 1863. 
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“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty .... [and] we 
here highly resolve . . . that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

In the crowd which anxiously faced the president was Mary 
Leader, covering an assignment for the Hanover Spectator. Un- 
like most of the other reporters, she was enthusiastic over the 
words she had heard. When her story was printed, it was almost 
unique in expressing the conviction that the Lincoln address would 
be one that the world would “long remember.” Today in Han- 
over a campaign has just succeeded in raising $500 for a suitable 
memorial to Mary Leader, “Pennsylvania’s first girl reporter.” 


The Civil War left a deep impression upon American jour- 
nalism. After 1865 there was probably as much news in one issue 
of the average daily as there had been in the issues of a whole 
week before 1860. The economic revolution inaugurated by the 
war was to bring about further changes in the collection and dis- 
semination of news. In these benefits Pennsylvania was destined 
to share along with her sister states in the days of reconstruction 
ahead. 








THE CHURCH PEOPLE IN COLONIAL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


By H. M. J. Kien 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


HERE is doubtless a clear line of demarcation to be found 
somewhere between so-called church people and the sects. 
But, frankly, the writer has not been able to find that line. Every- 
thing seems to depend on the viewpoint of the observer. It is 
somewhat like the difference between heterodoxy and orthodoxy. 
Churches broke up into sects, and sects in the course of time 
established churches. There is a sense in which all denominations 
began as sects. In the second and third generations the sects 
began to lose their character and were transformed into churches. 
As a working hypothesis, however, it is well to assume that 
church people were the groups who conformed, with more or 
less rigidity, to an established ecclesiastical order or to a civil 
order as found in a state church. They believed, too, in the 
historical development of the Christian life. 

In his Social Sources of Denominationalism Dr. Niebuhr con- 
tends that a sect is a voluntary association, while a church is 
a natural social group akin to the family or nation. Thus one 
joins a sect but is born into a church. This distinction does not 
help us very much. “Churches emphasize the universal elements,” 
says Dr. Niebuhr; “sects appeal to the individualistic element in 
Christianity and emphasize its ethical demands.” The statement 
is true, especially in regard to the emphasis of the sects on extreme 
individualism. 

As a consequence of the idea of conformity to established 
order the church people emphasized the means of grace, sacra- 
ments, official clergy, and systems of training the young in the 
doctrines of the church. The sects insisted on definite religious 
experiences and ignored the distinction between ordained and lay 
clergy. The conventional churches were concerned with the 
teaching process through catechisms which embodied the dogmas 
of the church. The sects stressed not a system of dogma, but 
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each emphasized some one or other tenet or custom, and they be- 
came more hairsplitting in their distinctions as they divided and 
subdivided into various groups. 

The church people stood for authority in church life and con- 
formity to established order. The sects stood, at least in theory, 
for freedom from outward authority. When the Amish Mennon- 
ites came to Pennsylvania, they presented to William Penn 
a memorial, dated May 20, 1718, in which these sentiments are 
expressed : 


We are governed by the laws of God, you by the laws 
of man. Those of human authority cannot control us 
in opposition to His will. We will not be insulted by the 
tyranny of authority. We came to Pennsylvania to enjoy 
freedom of mind and body, expecting no other imposition 
than that declared by God. We will respect your rights 
and we want you to respect our customs. 


The spirit of the church people, who had come from com- 
munities where the church was a part of the recognized order, 
was different from this lofty individualism. While members 
of the earliest sects had made their way to Pennsylvania primarily 
because of persecutions suffered at the hands of both church 
and state, the later immigrations which brought the bulk of the 
church people were due primarily not to persecution, but to the 
successful advertisement of the resources and possibilities of the 
province of Pennsylvania. With the literature of this high- 
pressure salesmanship of the early eighteenth century we are 
all familiar. 

The immigrants known as the church people were from the 
Palatinate and Wiirttemberg, Holland, England, Scotland, and 
Switzerland. They came as scattered groups in successive waves 
of migration. Only occasionally did they bring their ministers 
and schoolmasters with them, but they always brought their 
prayer books, their catechisms, and the memory of their church 
life in Europe. 

It is true that the Lutherans, the Anglicans, the Catholics, and 
the Calvinists of Holland, Switzerland, France, Scotland, and 
the Palatinate early established individual congregations and 
parishes in provincial Pennsylvania. To go into this aspect of 
church life, however fascinating the discussion might be, would 
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carry us too far afield. Suffice it to say that the American organ- 
ization of these churches was chaotic because of the difficulties 
of communication with the home centers in Europe. 

The sects allowed anyone to preach and to organize a group, 
but the church people held to the tradition of an ordained ministry. 
This variance frequently created difficulty. For instance, in 1720 
a young schoolmaster by the name of John Philip Boehm, son of 
a Reformed minister in Hochstadt, Germany, landed in Penn- 
sylvania, where he found a goodly number of Reformed people 
scattered all through the southeastern part of the province. For 
several years he served them as reader and conducted services 
for them. After a while they urged Boehm to seek ordination 
and become a minister, but he declined. In one of his reports 
he wrote: 


They resolved once more urgently to request me, al- 
though for full five years I had declined to do so, that 
I would become their pastor. This was so touchingly 
represented to me by two of their number that our hearts 
melted together, in tears, and in the name of all the 
Christian people it was pressed upon my conscience 
whether I had the courage to answer for it at the last 
judgment if I should leave them thus without help and 
allow so many souls to remain scattered among all kinds 
of sects of which the country is filled. I thought indeed 
that it would be better for me if I could escape this yoke 
and support my family with work and agriculture, but 
I was convinced by my conscience that I could not do 
otherwise. I allowed myself, therefore, to be persuaded 
to this work. 


As a layman, not as an ordained minister, Boehm commenced 
to preach regularly, and in 1725 he administered the communion 
in Falckner Swamp, Skippach, and Whitemarsh. He organized 
these congregations and prepared for them a constitution, which 
was later revised and approved by the classis of Amsterdam in 
1728 and became the pattern for Reformed congregations in this 
country in the eighteenth century. He spread his labors through- 
out the whole region of southeastern Pennsylvania, in which are 
now included the counties of Philadelphia, Bucks, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Lehigh, and Berks. 

Meanwhile in the region known as Canastoka, lying west of 
the Octorara in what was Chester county up to the time of the 
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formation of Lancaster county in 1729, another layman, known 
as the pious tailor, John Conrad Templeman, became a reader 
to the scattered adherents of the Reformed faith. He wrote later: 
“The church in Canastoka had its origin in the year 1725, with 
a small gathering in private houses, here and there, with the 
reading of a sermon, with singing and prayer, on all Sundays 
and holidays, but for want of ministers, without the administration 
of Holy Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” The people of the 
Conestoga region were very anxious to have Templeman as their 
pastor, but he declined. They then invited John Philip Boehm 
to organize them into regular congregations, and for four years, 
from 1725 to 1729, Boehm preached and organized churches. 

In the meantime there came to Philadelphia, in September, 
1727, on the ship “William and Sarah” an ordained minister of 
the Reformed faith by the name of George Michael Weiss. A 
representative of the church order, he was the leader of a colony 
of four hundred Palatines, who shortly after their arrival signed 
the oath of allegiance to George II of England. He proceeded 
to organize congregations in Philadelphia, Germantown, and other 
points. When he found that Boehm, a layman, was preaching, 
he declared his methods not in accordance with church law. He 
visited the communities in which the young schoolmaster preached 
and tried to persuade the people to renounce the ministry of one 
who was “not fit to administer the sacraments.” In a letter 
written to a friend on October 2, 1727, Weiss declared that he 
could not recognize Boehm as a Reformed teacher and preacher 
until he had submitted to an examination and had been regularly 
ordained. To add to the provocation Weiss ordered Boehm to 
appear before the Presbyterian minister at Philadelphia, the 
Reverend Jedidiah Andrews, for examination as to his fitness 
to conduct religious services. 

The conflict of these two men was evidenced in another rupture 
at Skippach, where Weiss organized a separate congregation, 
although Boehm continued to preach to his own group. Boehm’s 
friends attacked the validity of Weiss’ ordination. In a letter 
to Heidelberg in which he requested a copy of his certificate 
of ordination Weiss complained to the church council of the 
Palatinate concerning the condition of religious and ecclesiastical 
affairs in Pennsylvania. The upper consistory of the Palatinate 
thereupon communicated with the synod of South Holland asking 
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aid for fellow religionists in Pennsylvania. Thus the sorry con- 
dition of the Reformed people of Pennsylvania was brought to the 
attention of the organized Reformed church of Holland. 

The reply of the synod of South Holland was favorable to the 
petition of the consistory of Heidelberg. The great consistory 
of Heidelberg applied for the aid of the synod of South Holland in 
building a church in Pennsylvania “for our fellow believers, who 
have removed thither, inasmuch as they are compelled to hold 
their divine services under the blue sky.” From this time, July 
6, 1728, until 1792 the Reformed churches of Pennsylvania were 
closely linked to the Reformed church of Holland. 

The difficulty between Boehm and Weiss was finally settled 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. Boehm was persuaded by 
his friends to be ordained. His leading elder, William DeWees, 
accompanied him to New York to confer with several ministers 
of the Dutch Reformed church, who advised writing to the 
classis of Amsterdam a request for the legalization of the ordina- 
tion of John Philip Boehm by the ministers of New York. 

The petition, signed by the consistories of the Reformed 
churches of Falckner Swamp, Skippach, and Whitemarsh, re- 
vealed the church people’s deep concern over their chaotic religious 
situation. 


We, the undersigned, [began the preamble] situated 
in the Province of Pennsylvania, in America, under the 
crown of Great Britain, find ourselves in the name of our 
congregations under absolute compulsion and obligation 
to have recourse to your reverend body, and to lay be- 
fore you the need and perplexity of your congregations, 
and entreat you to honor us with your Christian help 
by means of an ecclesiastical resolution, which will tend 
to our rest and to the up-building of Reformed worship 
in this far-off region of the world. 


The classis of Amsterdam directed that Boehm be ordained 
by one of the ministers in New York. “We could not receive 
your reply without tears,” wrote Boehm shortly thereafter to 
the classis, “because of our surprise and heart-thrilling joy, con- 
sidering that the Reverend Classis had so graciously listened to 
the prayers of us poor people.” 

The ordination of John Philip Boehm was performed in 1730 
by Domine Henricus Boel and Domine DuBois in the Dutch 
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Reformed church of New York. The Reverend George Michael 
Weiss was present at the ordination, and reconciliation speedily 
followed. John Conrad Templeman, who after leaving Lancaster 
went to Lebanon, was at the age of fifty-nine likewise ordained 
to the ministry, after having preached for more than a quarter 
of a century as a layman. 

But in spite of earnest efforts to bring order out of chaos by 
insistence on church law and order, confusion continued to prevail 
in the church life of the province of Pennsylvania. Aggressive 
leaders of sects associated with the Anabaptist movement in 
Europe confounded the church people and added to their per- 
plexities. In 1730 John Peter Miller came to America and, under 
the influence of Conrad Beissel, soon openly deserted the church 
group. Ten years later appeared George Whitefield, who was 
like a two-edged sword, dividing every church community into 
which he entered. 

The efforts of Weiss and Boehm to suppress irresponsible 
pietists and to check the dissension created by the preaching of 
vagrants were futile. It was clear that if the church was to be 
planted firmly in the New World, organization was needed for 
protection against impostors, fanatics, and schismatics. Ministers, 
schoolmasters, church buildings, hymn books, and catechisms were 
essential. 

Under these sorry circumstances, as by the providence of God, 
two leaders appeared upon the scene—Michael Schlatter and 
Henry Melchior Mihlenberg. Schlatter was commissioned by 
the deputies of the Reformed synods of South and North Holland 
to visit and organize the Reformed people into congregations and 
to persuade the ministers already in active service in the colony 
of Pennsylvania to bring into existence an annual synod, to be 
composed of pastors and elders from the various charges. 
Schlatter himself was to be a sort of general superintendent, 
visiting all the congregations and annually reporting their con- 
dition to the synods of Holland. He was to see to it that the 
congregations adhered to the faith and customs of the church.' 


+The synods in Holland had not been hasty in deciding to send a repre- 
sentative to Pennsylvania, For twenty years the claims of the early American 
colonists in Pennsylvania had been urged upon them. A communication in 
1730 from Pennsylvania soliciting aid in planting churches in America re- 
sulted in an investigation and a pamphlet on the subject published by the 
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After his arrival in Philadelphia on September 6, 1746, he 
proved to be a veritable eighteenth-century whirlwind. From 
1747 to 1751 he traveled over eight thousand miles on horseback 
and made several trips back to Holland and Switzerland. He 
brought forty-six Reformed settlements into congregational and 
synodical organization. When a congregation was having diffi- 
culty, he would call it together, make inquiries, and take a vote 
on the question by having members raise their right hands to 
show approval according to an old Swiss custom in the state 
assemblies. “At the close of my travels for this year,” he wrote 
in concluding his 1746 journal, “I must say that I have met in 
various places, many truly upright and pious people who awakened 
my inner sympathy. The vineyard of the Lord in these widely 
extended regions has been deplorably desolated by means of all 
kinds of sects, so that those who confess the pure doctrine have 
been exceedingly discouraged.” 

In August, 1747, Schlatter called together all the ministers and 
elders of the Reformed congregations for the organization of the 
first ecclesiastical synod or assembly. He noted in his journal: 
“On the 29th, being the time appointed, the first ecclesiastical 
Synod was commenced to be held in my house in Philadelphia. 
In the morning at nine o’clock the assembly consisting of thirty- 
one members proceeded to the church.” At an extraordinary 
session held in Philadelphia two years later it was resolved that 
inasmuch as many of the letters and writings which had been 
dispatched to Holland had been lost, the leader was to be sent 
to Europe to lay before the synods the condition of the church 
in Pennsylvania. In his consequent account to the Holland 
deputies Schlatter described in detail the topography, climate, 
inhabitants, and towns of Pennsylvania. He noted that Phila- 
delphia consisted of twenty-three hundred houses, mostly of 
stone; Newcastle, two hundred and forty; Chester, one hundred 
and twenty; Germantown, two hundred and fifty; Lancaster, five 
hundred; York, one hundred and ninety; and Reading, sixty. 
The whole province, according to his estimate, contained one 
deputies of the synod of South Holland. A year later the whole Dutch 
synod in session at Dortrecht visited a group of eight hundred exiled 
Palatines who were on their way to Rotterdam and promised them assistance 
in their new venture in America. For the next fifteen years there was con- 


siderable correspondence between Holland and the Reformed immigrants 
in Pennsylvania. 
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hundred and ninety thousand souls, of which thirty thousand 
were of the Reformed faith, scattered through all the counties. 
He reported that the forty-six congregations over which he pre- 
sided were as a rule not even provided with good schoolmasters. 
“In most places the schoolmasters cannot possibly live on the 
income of their schools and hence forsake the work to earn 
their bread by the labor of their hands.” 

As a result of Schlatter’s plea the reverend synod of north 
Holland decided to place Pennsylvania on its list of needy 
churches and to urge five or six able ministers to be brought be- 
fore them for examination and ordination, thereafter to be sent 
to Pennsylvania in the service of the churches. For this missionary 
enterprise Schlatter was authorized to collect funds from towns, 
churches, and individuals. The money was to be placed on 
interest in Holland under the supervision of the reverend deputies 
and the interest sent annually to Pennsylvania. The churches of 
the Netherlands, the Palatinate, and Switzerland were deeply 
stirred by Schlatter’s eloquent and sincere appeal. According to 
the “Hallische Nachrichten” by Henry Melchior Muhlenberg al- 
most sixty thousand dollars was raised in Europe. Even more 
important, however, was the fact that Schlatter secured six young 
recruits, most of them from the University of Herborn, to return 
with him to America. These young men, including Otterbein, 
Waldschmidt, and Stoy, were examined by the classis of Amster- 
dam, ordained to the ministry, and commissioned at the Hague 
for mission work in “the forsaken vineyard of Pennsylvania.” 

After his return from Holland Schlatter was appointed super- 
intendent and agent for the London society for the establishment 
and support of schools in Pennsylvania. This activity gradually 
led into what was known as the charity-school movement, with 
which he was identified for several years. As a result of his call 
for schoolmasters and schools almost $100,000 was raised in Great 
Britain ; among the trustees of this fund were Benjamin Franklin 
and Conrad Weiser. The schools were to be conducted strictly 
on religious principles, and twelve Calvinistic ministers were em- 
ployed as catechists to instill into youthful minds the doctrines of 
the church. Eventually the charity-school movement collapsed, 


largely through the opposition of Christopher Saur.? 


* The synod which Schlatter organized in 1747 was subject to the authority 
and supervision of the synods of Holland until 1792. 
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The early Lutheran settlements in Pennsylvania prior to the 
days of Penn cannot be discussed here. It may be noted, however, 
that in the services held by the Swedes on the Delaware the Lu- 
theran clergymen officiated, clad in robe and surplice, and rendered 
the Lutheran ritual in its fullness according to the custom of the 
mother country. In 1694 the first German Lutheran service in 
the province of Pennsylvania was held by a band of forty im- 
migrants, six of whom were theological students. When Daniel 
Falckner, who succeeded Pastorius as head of the Frankfort Land 
Company, went to Europe in 1698, he set forth the lamentable 
state of the political as well as the religious condition of the 
province. His brother, Justus Falckner, who had been a student 
at Halle, was the first Lutheran minister ordained in America. 
For a long time, however, Lutherans in Pennsylvania were without 
adequate churches; many immigrants but few pastors came to 
the land of Penn. “There is here a large number of Germans 
who have partly crawled in among the different sects who use the 
English tongue,” wrote Justus Falckner. After 1727 these im- 
migrants, Lutheran and Reformed, arrived by the thousands. The 
decade between 1730 and 1740 must have been filled with religious 
excitement and disturbances without end. The Lutherans of 
Philadelphia wrote to their brethren abroad in 1734: “We live in a 
land full of heresy and sects. The great number of young people 
growing up are to be wept for; and on account of the want of 
churches and schools, if help does not soon come, most of them 
will be led into grievous ways of error.” 

Miihlenberg appeared at Halle just when Francke was being 
urged to send help to the church people of Pennsylvania. Per- 
suaded by the latter to cast his lot in America, he arrived in Phila- 
delphia by way of Charleston on November 25, 1742. Here he 
found much confusion. Congregations and church people were dis- 
tracted. What with the disturbing effects of vagabond preachers, 
the spellbinding influence of Whitefield, and the scheme of Zinzen- 
dorf, there was not much of an outlook for the church group, but 
Miihlenberg went to work in earnest. The Halle reports tell the 
story of his long journeys, of the organization of the church 
synod of 1748, consisting of six ministers and twenty-four del- 
egates, and of his epoch-making efforts for the churches of 
America. 
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Miihlenberg, although he did not actually organize his synod 
until 1748, preceded Schlatter to America. On coming to Phila- 
delphia in 1746 Schlatter hastened to pay his respects. He wrote 
in his journal: 


I travelled from Philadelphia to Providence, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles, and visited Rev. H. M. Mihlen- 
berg, the first [foremost] Lutheran preacher in this 
country, who in the year 1742 was sent hither by the very 
Reverend Court Preacher, Ziegenhagen of London, on 
nearly the same footing with myself, and for the same 
object. I found it expedient to seek an understanding as 
to how it was necessary for me to act toward them in 
reference to the frequent intermarriages of these two 
denominations in these regions. His Reverence received 
me with all possible affection and brotherly kindness. 


The two men remained on the friendliest terms throughout their 
lives. 

. When Schlatter went to Europe, he spoke everywhere in praise 
of the great Lutheran and his labors in America. After his re- 
turn he visisted Miihlenberg, who subsequently wrote to Halle: 
“On Tuesday, July 28, 1752, early at six o’clock, the Reformed 
minister, Rev. Schlatter, came to my house and embraced me ac- 
cording to the primitive custom of sincere friendship and love. 
In the night he had arrived safely in a ship from Holland and 
had brought with him six newly ordained preachers for 
Pennsylvania.” 


Turning again to the distinction between church people and 
sects and the contribution of each group to the religious life of 
colonial Pennsylvania, one may find it profitable to illustrate by an 
analogy drawn from our national history. In the village of 
Christiana, Lancaster county, there is a stone monument com- 
memorating the Christiana riot of 1851, in which advocates and 
opponents of the fugitive slave law were killed. On one side of 
the monument we read, “These died for law,” and on the other 
side, “These died for liberty.” It may be said that the church 
people lived for law and order in church affairs, for conven- 
tionalities and customary procedures, for authority that alone can 
assure permanent and stable organization. The sects, on the other 
hand, lived for liberty. They chafed under outward authority of 
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any kind, whether civil or ecclesiastical. They were individualists 
who accepted only the law of conscience and their own literal 
interpretation of the law of God. Both groups were needed for 
the development of a well-balanced religious life, as both advocates 
of liberty and defenders of law are needed for a well-balanced 
national life. 








THE SECT PEOPLE IN COLONIAL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


By RayMonp ALBRIGHT 


Evangelical School of Theology, Reading; School of Theology, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 


HE word sect used in connection with religion is usually 

accepted as being etymologically derived from secare, mean- 
ing to cut, and so connotes a group cut from the established 
churches. More properly the term sect is regarded as being de- 
rived from sequi, meaning to follow, and thus sectarians are those 
who follow leaders usually along new—or at least newly empha- 
sized—iines of religious thought and life. While it is true that such 
a group really does separate from the main body of the church, the 
latter definition is more subjective than the former and permits 
a better understanding of the spirit of the sects. Although one 
such group in England was called the Separatists, its spirit is 
best comprehended not as that of people who cut themselves 
from catholicity but rather as that of people who became enthusi- 
astic followers of new ideals and leaders which in turn became 
the causes of separation. 

The term sect is frequently used also with the sense of dis- 
approval and disparagement; a churchman may imply criticism 
by calling an individual or a group sectarian. Historically and 
theologically, however, the word has a valid meaning and is either 
favorably or unfavorably received only as dissent itself is so con- 
sidered. The leader who is followed in the formation of a sect 
is generally one who differs from the doctrine or polity of an 
established church. If creative thinking, even to the point of 
permitting overt dissent, is welcomed in any group, there is no 
opprobrium connected with the term. But usually in established 
churches a dissenter is considered little less than a heretic and 
so brings upon himself and his followers, the sectarians, the ill 
will and the criticism of the church people. 

In Pennsylvania many of the groups which began as sects in 
the colonial era have attained respectability in churchly circles 
through their years of independent existence. As time went on 
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their peculiar points of emphasis became less and less important 
in their total program, and the more universal characteristics of 
the churches seeped into their organizations. With the recognition 
of these similarities the established churches freely accepted both 
the ministry and the laity of the sects as belonging to the churches. 
There does remain the problem, however, of drawing a sharp line 
of distinction in determining just when a sect becomes a church. In 
general terms it may be said that the transition takes place when 
a formerly unorganized and undeveloped dissenting group which 
once championed only a few (or even one) major religious empha- 
ses exclusively and had few creeds and ordinances matures to the 
point where more fixed forms of thought and polity lend it stability 
and when the more universal mission of the church overshadows 
and envelops the narrower unique mission of its earlier days. 

The roots of sectarianism in colonial Pennsylvania lie both out- 
side and within the colony itself. The Protestant Reformation 
established the principle of the universal priesthood of the be- 
liever, which logically leads to a pure religious democracy in 
which a universal church is both unnecessary and impossible. 
Luther undoubtedly did not have this concept in mind. However, 
when radicals like the Munsterites and the Zwickau prophets re- 
jected and destroyed everything held dear in the Catholic church, 
they carried this democratic principle to its radical conclusion and, 
as Schleiermacher put it, “threw out the child with the bath.” In 
so doing they paid the price which sectarians always pay in their 
early years: they lost the accumulated values of the church in 
their zeal to rid themselves of the accumulated evils. 

It is quite interesting to note the reaction of the accepted 
churches to these groups. When Charles V closed the Augsburg 
Diet in 1530, the Lutherans were spoken of as secta. The re- 
ligious peace of Augsburg in 1555 openly recognized them as a 
church, but the Calvinists, Anabaptists, and Socinians were not 
included. By the end of the Thirty Years’ War in 1648 the Cal- 
vinists had attained sufficient strength and respectability to be 
considered a church; the other groups, however, were still outside 
the pale of religious acceptance. It was this general attitude toward 
the minor protestant bodies in Germany which prompted their 
departure for Pennsylvania when opportunity arrived. Similarly, 
the failure of the church and the government of France to accept 
freely the protestants provided the basis for the emigration of the 
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Huguenots to America. English dissenters and Quakers too fled 
their homeland because of unpleasant conditions. 

Not all religious migration, however, was provoked by perse- 
cutions. In Germaxy in particular and in lesser degree in other 
European countries there was a reactionary protest known by 
the general term pietism. This was in reality merely a reform 
movement; many of the adherents never left the established 
churches but stressed their unusual zeal for personal piety while 
professing loyalty to their accepted organizations. Nevertheless 
some of the Pietists eventually sought refuge in America, espe- 
cially in Pennsylvania. These more or less direct followers of 
Bohme, Spener, and Francke stressed the failure of the organized 
churches to provide the occasion and opportunity for their per- 
sonal religious development. In their new groups they emphasized 
a strong personal piety as the result of true Christianity and also 
showed a great concern for the salvation of others through 
evangelism. 

Colonial conditions encouraged the immigration of religious 
dissenters. William Penn was apparently happiest when provid- 
ing for those who like himself had been persecuted elsewhere be- 
cause of their religious convictions. Numerous sects accepted 
his invitation to come to his province, where they might find not 
only a refuge from persecution but also sufficient lands and privacy 
to carry on their holy experiments without interference of any sort. 
Among them were the Wissahickon hermits, the scholarly mystics, 
the millennialists, and the Ephrata cloister group, all of which 
disappeared when the peculiar circumstances that had created their 
unique existence no longer attracted converts. The Ephrata com- 
munity is the best example of colonial Christian communism. 

The wave of migration that swept westward from Europe dur- 
ing colonial days brought to Pennsylvania many adherents of 
the established protestant churches of Germany, Switzerland, 
France, and Great Britain, but the members of these churches 
were too poorly organized and too widely scattered to maintain 
effectively their denominations or to influence greatly the religious 
life of their communities. Even in Philadelphia the Lutheran 
and the Reformed churches were not very potent factors until 
the arrival of Muhlenberg and Schlatter near the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Conditions were especially favorable to the 
growth of sects. The church people came as individuals, regard- 
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ing religion as only an incidental aspect of their lives; the sects, 
on the other hand, came as well-organized groups determined to 
maintain their religious ideals. Moreover, the sects, possessing 
zealous leaders and emphasizing stern Christian discipline, were 
able to win a goodly number of church people to their doctrines. 
This was particularly true of the Methodists, who during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century won many English- and 
German-speaking church people to their group. Native-born 
sects such as the United Brethren in Christ and the Evangelical 
flourished in Pennsylvania. Practically all have since been ac- 
cepted as churches. 

Some European sects, such as the Moravians and the Schwenk- 
felders, came to Pennsylvania primarily to work out their Utopias ; 
they had no particular desire to win members from already 
established churches. The Moravians confined their work to the 
region around Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Lititz, while the Schwenk- 
felders settled almost exclusively in Bucks county and its environs. 
Similar to the Moravians and the Schwenkfelders, except that 
they were more marked in their differences from the regular 
church habits, were the Anabaptists, who dressed in plain clothes, 
emphasized adult baptism by immersion, and stressed the sacra- 
mental significance of the common meal and foot washing. These 
groups came to Pennsylvania in large numbers in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, and because the colony was sparsely settled 
they scattered well over the entire southeastern part of the 
province. Differences of opinion soon developed among them and 
produced the rather unique phenomenon of a division of a sect 
into other sects—breaches that have not yet entirely healed. Al- 
though the Moravians and the Schwenkfelders have long since 
attained churchly status, they are still regarded by most people 
as sects. 

Comparatively few of the sectarians in colonial Pennsylvania 
are known to have been theological dissenters. In fact, most of 
the sects placed little emphasis on theological matters at all save 
that in a very general way they desired orthodoxy. One of the 
most outstanding theological differences existed between Wesley, 
who was an Arminian, and Whitefield, who was a Calvinist, but 
the controversy never caused an actual break in Methodism. 
Many disagreements arose, however, over matters of conduct, 
personal piety, church practices, and moral standards. Usually 
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the sects opposed worldliness outside and inside the established 
churches and pleaded for a return to true religion, with emphasis 
on personal piety and a heart-changing conversion experience. 
Peculiar opinions about church organization, standards and 
methods of admission to membership, religious revivals, personal 
holiness, baptism, foot washing, Sabbath observances, and Advent- 
ism differentiated them from their neighbors. Many of the 
Anabaptists in particular would not participate in government or 
resort to legal procedures, consistently refusing to take oaths or 
to bear arms. The degree of conservatism in conduct and theology 
was frequently reflected in the clothing of sectarians; at Ephrata, 
for instance, regular monastic garb was worn. 


While the sects have been disparaged and criticized through 
the years, it should be pointed out that their members had great 
determination and perseverance. It was not an easy matter either 
in Europe or in the colonies for an individual to leave his estab- 
lished church and thereby separate himself from the accepted and 
approved religious body of his friends and neighbors; to do so 
inevitably brought personal abuse. On the whole, the leaders of 
the sects were men of high principles, but not all their influences 
were good. Some were far too radical, while others, had they 
exercised patience, might have led successful reform movements 
within the churches to which they belonged. Frequently their 
insistence upon strange tenets provoked dissensions that were not 
healed for generations; yet in one of the most scathing attacks 
made upon them the Reverend Joel L. Reber in his Ein Ernsthaftes 
Wort uber den Sektengeist und das Sektenwesen says, “True 
Christianity is not learning, works, opinions or feelings—not 
prayers, faith or good deeds; true Christianity is life—the life of 
Jesus Christ.” 

This is the very point on which most of the sectarians differed 
from the church people. Just as Luther found the Catholic 
church formal, lifeless, and impotent to help the individual find 
the Christian way of life, the sect leaders found the regular 
protestant churches so institutionalized that they could not inspire 
in them piety and reverence. The sectarians preferred to sacrifice 
conformity in order to preserve individual freedom in their every- 
day religious life. In contrast to the homilies and expositions 
presented in the established pulpits, their preaching became ex- 
hortations to holiness and denunciations of worldly pleasures. 
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In advocating religious freedom the sects nurtured also a 
theological independence that among the newly converted laity 
often led to confusion. Moreover, their meager cultural back- 
ground and their insufficient educational training made for in- 
stability. Only their tremendous religious zeal, perhaps, pre- 
vented their abusing the liberties which they demanded and 
obtained. One may say that the greatest weaknesses of the sects 
were overemphasis of one or a few tenets, curious customs of life 
and dress, lack of patience and tolerance, and refusal to recognize 
the good points of the churches which they criticized. On the 
other hand, there was much to be commended in their advocacy 
of the basic Reformation religious principles, emphasis on an 
intimate relation between religion and life, insistence upon a warm 
personal religious experience, and demands that every member 
be deeply concerned with the religious welfare and salvation of 
his neighbor. In addition, the sects as an active and vocal minority 
prodded the established churches into service to their com- 
munities. They are in part responsible for the gratifying church 
and Sunday-school attendance in the southeastern counties of 
Pennsylvania. 


The religious and cultural inheritance of Pennsylvania has been 
greatly enriched by the presence of sects in the state. The leaders 
of these aggressive groups, insisting that peaceful uniformity 
secured by silent conformity was not good for religion, have been, 
on the whole, an asset to their communities. Throughout the cen- 
turies, in Europe as well as in America, many of them have, despite 
their lack of the balance and perspective derived from association 
with the traditions of churchly institutions, clung quite as close 
to the basic Christian truths as have learned scholars in the 
sessions of their church councils. 








TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By J. Paut SELSAM 
Pennsylvania State College 


SPLENDID program, excellent arrangements, and beautiful 

fall weather all combined to make the tenth annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Historical Association held at Gettysburg 
on October 24 and 25, 1941, a great success. 

Mr. J. Knox Milligan, state supervisor of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Records Survey, gave the opening address at the 
luncheon session on Friday, October 24, at the Hotel Gettysburg. 
He told about the work of the survey and the large number of 
inventories of county archives which have already been published. 
One of the most important contributions of the survey, he 
indicated, is the series of publications on the contents of the 
depositories of the local historical societies. Mr. Donald H. 
Kent, assistant historian of the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, presided. 

At the afternoon session, held in the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation Building of Gettysburg College with Professor Leroy J. 
Koehler, East Stroudsburg State Teachers College, presiding, 
two very fine papers were read, the first by Dr. H. M. J. Klein, 
Franklin and Marshall College, on “The Church People in 
Colonial Pennsylvania,” and the second by Dr. Raymond W. 
Albright, Divinity School of Temple University, on “The Sect 
People in Colonial Pennsylvania.” Dr. Klein pointed out that 
in the early days there was chaos in the affairs of the Lutheran 
and the Reformed denominations because of the insistence of 
the officials on permitting only ordained ministers to preach. 
With the arrival of Henry M. Muhlenberg and Michael Schlatter 
order was eventually restored. Each group made important 
contributions to Pennsylvania and to America, he said, for the 
“church people” lived and died for law and the “sect people” 
for liberty. Dr. Albright pointed out that the causes of sec- 
tarianism had their roots both in America and in Europe. Penn’s 
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encouragement of dissenters to settle here and the lack of organ- 
ization in the churches furnished “an ideal situation for the 
sects.” The speaker emphasized the fact that few were theological 
dissenters, for “the conservatism of their garb was often com- 
mensurate with their theological conservatism.” Conduct, personal 
piety, and organization were the main causes of ruptures. The 
papers complemented each other very nicely and aroused con- 
siderable discussion on the part of the large audience. 

After the meeting Mrs. Robert Fortenbaugh entertained the 
ladies at tea. Later a pilgrimage, conducted by Mr. Paul Ramer, 
was made to the Conewago Chapel, the oldest spot of organized 
Catholic worship in Pennsylvania. 

Over one hundred members and friends assembled in the 
main dining room of the Hotel Gettysburg for the annual dinner 
on Friday evening. It was a memorable occasion, with President 
Gipson in charge. Dr. H. W. A. Hanson, president of Gettysburg 
College, welcomed the association to Gettysburg with a few 
fitting remarks; and Stephen Vincent Benet, well-known poet 
and novelist, then read three selections—‘Gettysburg,” “Pickett’s 
Charge,” and “General Lee”—from his famous epic poem, John 
Brown’s Body. Professor Thomas J. Wertenbaker of Princeton 
University gave the address of the evening, “The Influence of 
Pennsylvania in the Settlement of the South.” In a most vivid 
manner he told of the heterogeneous emigrants from Pennsyl- 
vania to the “back country” of the South and showed how they 
carried with them not the culture of Germany but the culture 
of German Pennsylvania. These Pennsylvanian Germans, how- 
ever, were surrounded by other cultures in the South and failed 
in their attempts to preserve their language and their customs, 
although they did leave their imprint in many sections, notably 
in Winston-Salem. They persisted in their system of intensive 
agriculture and resisted the impulse to buy slaves. Professor 
Wertenbaker emphasized the fact that the German mechanics 
and artisans, together with the Scotch-Irish, brought new pros- 
perity to the sections of the South where they settled. 

The Saturday-morning session, held in the chapel of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, was presided over by Dr. C. H. 
Karracker of Bucknell University. The first paper, a clear 
and enlightening description of “The Pennsylvania Press during 
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the Civil War,” was given by Dr. J. Cutler Andrews of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, who spoke at some length 
of the increased emphasis on news which the war fostered and 
concluded his treatise with an analysis of the way in which the 
battle of Gettysburg was reported by the Pennsylvania press. 
The second paper, “Philadelphia Reform and Reformers after 
the Revolution,” was read by Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., of Dickinson 
College, who told of the many problems arising after the 
Revolution and the various proposals made for their solution 
and emphasized particularly the work of Dr. David Rittenhouse. 
Again the session was enlivened by considerable discussion of 
the papers. 

The luncheon meeting at the seminary refectory was presided 
over by the president of the seminary, Dr. A. R. Wentz. The 
first paper, read by William Kain, Esq., York, on “The Penn 
Manorial System and the Manors of Springettsbury and Maske,” 
had to do with the Penn land policy concerning the proprietary 
tenths or manors and the practices, both regular and irregular, 
of the Land Office during the eighteenth century, with special 
reference to the history of the proprietary tracts of Springetts- 
bury and Maske in York and Adams counties. The final contribu- 
tion, made by Mrs. Elsie Singmaster Lewars, well-known author, 
was a most illuminating talk on “Gettysburg in 1863,” including 
a brief sketch of the early history of Gettysburg and comments 
on the industries and activities of the little town on the eve 
of the battle which made it famous. Miss Singmaster’s de- 
scription of the community and its people supplied an appropriate 
background for the last event on the program, a tour of the 
Gettysburg battlefield conducted by Dr. Frederick Tilberg, Na- 
tional Park historian at Gettysburg, who presented an interesting 
and accurate description of the three days of fighting. At the 
conclusion of the tour Mr. Joseph Rosensteel of the National 
Museum gave a complimentary showing of the electrical map 
of the battlefield, an ingenious device designed to show the 
movements of the troops. 

The reports of officers and committees at the business meeting 
on Saturday morning showed the association to be in excellent 
condition. The secretary reported a membership of over five 
hundred. While this number shows an encouraging increase, 
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President Gipson said that we should have at least a thousand 
members and urged that each member become a missionary 
for the association and send the names of prospects to the 
secretary. Dr. Richard Shryock, of the standing committee on 
publications, reported the grant of $1,500 by the American 
Philosophical Society for completing our first major project, 
a Pennsylvania bibliography. He disclosed that Dr. Robert L. 
Brunhouse had been selected to edit the material and that the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission had agreed to publish the 
work when finished. Miss Frances Dorrance, chairman of the 
public archives committee, a codperative group representing the 
Pennsylvania Library Association, the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies, and the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion, stated that her joint committee had held one meeting and 
undertaken a study of archival conditions elsewhere. In her 
report she emphasized the deplorable condition of many of our 
documents at present and remarked that in the past some of 
the official papers of the state government had been bought at 
public auction sales and taken out of the commonwealth. The 
committee will continue its work and hopes to have some definite 
proposals in the near future. The next matter taken up was 
the announcement that Dr. Arthur C. Bining had resigned as 
editor in chief at the council meeting held the preceding evening. 
This came as a distinct shock, and the association formally 
resolved that it “will be forever indebted to Dr. Bining for the 
able management of PENNSYLVANIA History during the past 
years.” Dr. Dodson had resigned as associate editor, and 
similar resolutions were adopted regarding his fine work. The 
committee appointed by the president to select a new editorial 
staff reported that Dr. James A. Barnes of Temple University 
had been chosen as editor in chief, with Mrs. Barnes as associate 
editor and Dr. Dodson as book-review editor. While all regret 
the loss of Dr. Bining, whose splendid work has made our 
magazine known throughout the United States, it is felt that 
we are extremely fortunate in having such able successors to 
him and Dr. Dodson as Dr. and Mrs. Barnes, whose wide ex- 
perience in historical and editorial work will be a great asset 
to the association. 
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Miss Frances Dorrance was elected third vice president, and 
Messrs. Oliphant, Reitzel, Russ, and Stough were reélected 
to the council. The committee on resolutions expressed the 
thanks of the association to the committee on local arrangements, 
headed by Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, for its efficient management 
of the proceedings; to the program committee, headed by Dr. 
William A. Russ, Jr., for its careful and effective planning of 
the program; to Gettysburg College and the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary for their codperation and the use of their buildings; 
to Dr. Frederick Tilberg and to Dr. J. Walter Coleman, super- 
intendent of the Gettysburg National Military Park, for their 
valuable services; and to Mr. Joseph Rosensteel of the National 
Museum for his complimentary showing of the electrical map. 
Another resolution was adopted expressing the appreciation and 
thanks of the association to Mr. Paul B. Ramer and the staff of 
the Times and News Publishing Company for their kindness 
and courtesy in furnishing the souvenir programs for the meeting 
and their thoughtfulness in presenting an exhibit of early Get- 
tysburg newspapers, as well as for their close codperation with 
the editors of PENNSYLVANIA History during the eight years 
the magazine has been published. To Mr. Ramer the association 
expressed its gratitude also for his excellent work in arranging 
and conducting the interesting pilgrimage to Conewago Chapel. 








THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


I. Purpose 


HE purpose of the Pennsylvania Historical Association shall 

be the development and codrdination of activities relating to 
the history of Pennsylvania. To this end it will (a) undertake to 
promote the collection, preservation, and utilization of material 
for Pennsylvania history; (b) compile bibliographies and in- 
ventories of such materials; (c) edit and publish bibliographies, 
documents, papers, and monographs; (d) promote research; and 
(e) hold meetings, with addresses, lectures, papers, and discussion. 


II. MEMBERSHIP 


1. The association shall be composed of (a) active, (b) institu- 
tional, and (c) honorary members. 

2. Any person interested in the history of Pennsylvania may 
be enrolled as an active member upon application to the secretary 
and the payment of dues. 

3. Any club, society, association, library, educational institution, 
or other organization interested in any phase of the history of 
Pennsylvania may be enrolled as an institutional member of the 
association upon application to the secretary and the payment of 
dues. Institutional members may be represented at all meetings 
of the association by one delegate with the right to vote. 

4. Honorary membership may be conferred upon not more than 
two persons in any one year in recognition of achievement or of 
services rendered to the association. Nomination by the council 
and a two-thirds vote of the members present at any regular 
meeting of the association shall be required for election. Honorary 
members shall not be required to pay dues but shall not have the 
right to vote unless they are also active members. 

5. Active members shall be classified as (a) patrons, (b) con- 
tributing-life members, (c) life members, (d) sustaining members, 
and (e) annual members. The contribution of one thousand dol- 
lars or more to the permanent fund of the association shall entitle 
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the contributor to be enrolled as a patron. The life membership 
fee shall be fifty dollars payable in advance.’ Life members mak- 
ing annual contributions of ten dollars or more in addition to 
the above-stated sum shall be enrolled as contributing-life mem- 
bers. The dues of sustaining members shall be ten dollars a 
year; those of annual members, two dollars a year. 

6. Institutional members shall be classified as (a) permanent, 
(b) sustaining, and (c) annual institutional members. The fee 
for permanent institutional membership shall be one hundred 
dollars payable in advance; the dues of sustaining institutional 
members, ten dollars a year; and those of annual institutional 
members, three dollars a year. 

7. All dues shall be payable in advance, and members failing to 
pay their dues for one year after they become payable shall cease 
to be members upon notice by mail of such default. 


III. OFFricers AND GOVERNMENT 


1. The officers of the association shall be a president, a first 
vice president,? a second vice president, a third vice president, 
a secretary, a treasurer, and an editor. 

2. The officers, other than the editor, shall be elected by ballot 
at an annual meeting of the association, and their terms shall be 
three years or until their successors are elected. The first vice 
president shall be elected at the annual meeting at which the presi- 
dent, the secretary, and the treasurer are normally elected. The 
second vice president shall be regularly elected at the annual meet- 
ing following that at which the president and first vice president 
are elected, and the third vice president shall be chosen at the 
annual meeting next following that at which the second vice 
president is chosen. 

3. In case a vacancy arises in any office, it may be filled by the 
council for the unexpired term, except that in the case of a vacancy 
in the office of president it shall be automatically filled by the first 
vice president, who shall serve until the next annual meeting, when 


* Amendment adopted October 28, 1939, to provide life membership upon 
payment of fifty dollars payable in advance in place of one hundred dollars 
payable in advance. . 

* Amendment adopted October 28, 1939, to provide for a first vice presi- 
dent, a second vice president, and a third vice president, in place of simply 
a vice president. 
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a new president shall be chosen for the balance of the three- 
year term. 

4. The editor shall be elected by the council at such time and 
for such term as it shall determine. 

5. The government of the association shall be vested in a 
council composed of the officers, the ex-presidents, a member of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Commission to be designated by the 
commission, a representative of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies to be designated by its executive committee, 
and twelve elected members, four of whom shall be chosen for 
three-year terms at each annual meeting of the association.* 

6. The president, or in his absence the first vice president, or 
in their absence a chairman pro tempore, shall preside at all busi- 
ness meetings of the association and of the council. The president 
shall appoint such committees as he may deem desirable or as may 
be authorized by the council. 

7. The secretary shall keep the minutes of the association and 
of the council, collect the dues, prepare and mail notices, and 
present a report on the activities of the association at each annual 
meeting. 

8. The treasurer shall have the custody of all moneys belong- 
ing to the association and shall pay them out only on the presenta- 
tion of bills attested by the president and the secretary or the 
president and the editor. He may be required by the council to 
give bonds for the faithful performance of his duty in such sum 
as it shall determine. He shall keep an account of all receipts 
and payments and report thereon in full to the association at each 
annual meeting and to the council whenever so ordered. 

9. The editor shall edit or supervise all the publications of the 
association. He shall have the advice and codperation of an 
editorial board consisting of six members, two of whom shall be 
appointed annually by the council for terms of three years. The 
editor shall be ex officio the chairman of the board. 

10. The officers shall constitute a finance committee, which 
shall approve all investments and shall prepare a budget for sub- 
mission to the council and to the association at each annual 
meeting. 


® Amendment adopted on October 28, 1938, to provide twelve instead of 
nine elected members of the council. 
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IV. MEETINGS 


1. The association shall hold an annual meeting at such time 
and place as the council shall determine, and special meetings may 
be called by the council. Notice of all meetings of the association 
shall be mailed by the secretary at least ten days before the date 
of the meeting. Ten members shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may adjourn to 
another date. 

2. The council shall hold an annual meeting in connection with 
the annual meeting of the association and such other stated meet- 
ings as it may determine. Special meetings of the council for any 
purpose shall be called by the secretary on the written request of 
the president or of three members of the council. Seven members 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but a 
smaller number may adjourn to another date.‘ 


V. PUBLICATIONS 


As soon as funds are available the association shall publish a 
quarterly magazine, which shall contain accounts or proceedings 
of the meetings of the association, together with such papers, 
documents, reviews, and news of historical activities as may be 
determined by the editor. All members in good standing shall be 
entitled to receive copies of the magazine, and subscriptions shall 
be accepted from others at such rates as may be directed by the 
finance committee. All other publications of the association shall 
be offered to the members at not to exceed two-thirds of 
the price at which they are to be sold to the general public. 


VI. CoLLEcTIoNns 


1. As it is not the purpose of the association to acquire collec- 
tions of books, maps, manuscripts, newspaper files, and museum 
objects, except such office libraries as may be needed by the sec- 
retary or the editor, historical materials that may be given to it 
shall be turned over to such depositories as the council may direct. 

2. The minute books, correspondence, and other records of the 
association and its committees shall be filed and preserved by the 


; “Amendment adopted on October 29, 1939, to provide a quorum of seven 
instead of five members for the transaction of business. 
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officers and chairmen of committees and shall be promptly turned 
over by them to their successors or to the secretary when their 
terms expire. Such records that have ceased to be of use in 
conducting the current affairs of the association may, by the 
direction of the council, be turned over to the Archives Division 
of the Pennsylvania State Library for permanent preservation. 


VII. AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this constitution may be proposed in writing 
and filed with the secretary by any five members of the associa- 
tion. Copies of the proposed amendments shall be mailed by the 
secretary to all members ten days in advance of the meeting at 
which they are to be considered. If approved by the council they 
may be adopted by a majority vote; if not so approved, by a 
two-thirds vote at any annual meeting of the association. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEvENs 


Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


For the first time since the initial meeting at Bethlehem in 
1933 the writer was this year unable to be present at the annual 
gathering of the Pennsylvania Historical Association. Comments 
indicate that the Gettysburg convention was well attended, the 
program worth while, and the visit to one of the outstanding 
historic towns of Pennsylvania pleasant and interesting. The 
presentation of papers, the resignation of Dr. Bining, the eleva- 
tion of Miss Dorrance to the third vice presidency, and other 
items of interest are fully discussed in the secretary’s report 
of the tenth annual meeting of the association and need not 
be mentioned here except to say that the WPA Pennsylvania 
Historical Survey sponsored by the Historical Commission might 
perhaps be given a better place on the 1942 program than it 
held at Gettysburg. The close contact of the historical organiza- 
tions of other states, particularly Ohio and New York, with 
WPA agencies capable of service to local history might well 
be emulated. 


On October 18 the publications committee met at College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, with the members, Messrs. Bining, 
Shryock, Nichols, Gipson, and Stevens, in conference with Dr. 
Brunhouse. Editorial and financial plans and policies for the 
Pennsylvania bibliography were discussed at length by the group, 
which is acting as an editorial board for the enterprise. It is 
expected that the work will be completed by the end of 1942, 
and the Historical Commission has in its current budget allocated 
funds for its publication. The bibliography will be confined 
to secondary materials and an effort made to include only sig- 
nificant items, eliminating ephemera wherever possible. The 
original outline has been considerably revised with a view to 
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making the organization of the bibliography more definitive and 
inclusive. Dr. Brunhouse is making good progress on the project. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


There is every indication that the 1941-42 season will be a 
fruitful one for the historical societies of the state. The already 
noticeable trend toward the organization of new societies and 
especially the revitalization of dormant older ones is continuing. 
The Centre County Historical Society has elected former Judge 
Furst of Bellefonte as president and Dr. J. Paul Selsam as 
vice president, and they are endeavoring to widen the scope of 
the program. On November 21 a joint dinner meeting was 
held with the Bellefonte D.A.R. and the Juniata chapter of 
the S.A.R., Mr. S. K. Stevens addressing the group on “Local 
History and Defense.” In neighboring Clinton county the 
historical society has planned an interesting year for the further 
development of its fund of historical knowledge. The society 
is cooperating closely with the schools and the State Teachers 
College, with Dr. Harry Weber of the college as chairman of 
the program committee. Members recently visited the new 
museum of the Lycoming Society at Williamsport. 


The Warren County Historical Society under the leadership 
of Merle H. Deardorff has codperated actively with the Historical 
Commission during the past few months in the development 
of an archaeological project in the region. The local unit of 
the summer archaeological field crew of the commission working 
under Dr. Claude Schaeffer met with great success in its exca- 
vations at Sugar Run near Kinzua on land leased by the society. 
Significant probable evidences of mound builders’ occupation 
were uncovered. The society printed and distributed a descrip- 
tive folder, which attracted thousands of visitors. October 31 
and November 1 and 3 were known as “Warren County History 
Days.” The first day there were meetings at the Warren schools 
devoted to explanations of the archaeological work. The second 
was given over largely to events open to the public and joint 
meetings with the Cornplanter chapter of the Society for Penn- 
sylvania Archaeology, ending with a dinner meeting of the 
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historical society attended by nearly three hundred persons. On 
November 3 was commemorated the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of General William Irvine. 


The Erie County Historical Society under the guidance of 
Allyn Wright is continuing an energetic program to stimulate 
public interest in local lore. Last spring the society promoted 
a guided school pilgrimage to points of historical importance. 
It is now codperating with the Frontier Forts unit of the His- 
torical Survey in distributing pamphlets on the history of the 
Venango trail and the de Longueuil expedition to its member- 
ship. A well-attended December meeting at Erie brought to- 
gether representatives of principal educational and civic organiza- 
tions of the county in a gathering designed to increase support 
for the study of local history in the area. 


The annual meeting of the Friends’ Historical Association was 
held upon invitation at the Atwater Kent Museum, 15 South 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia, on November 24. The speaker for 
the evening was Frederick B. Tolles, librarian of the Friends’ 
Historical Library at Swarthmore, whose subject was “New 
Lights in New England.” An informal reception and a business 
meeting were part of the proceedings. 


The annual report of the Delaware County Society presented 
by its secretary, Charles Palmer, demonstrates that the south- 
eastern Pennsylvanians continue to maintain a high standard of 
work. Membership has increased to 330 during the past year, 
and valuable accessions are reported for both the library and 
the museum. Several special displays were arranged for various 
commemorations. The essay contest for pupils in the eleventh 
grade in the county schools centered this year on the history 
of transportation on the Delaware. The committee in charge 
of this contest has enlarged its program to develop other means 
of encouraging interest in local history in the county schools. 
The organization is sponsoring a WPA publication entitled 
Pictures of Old Chester. The society recently became a charter 
member of the Association for State and Local History. 
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The unfortunate death of Dr. B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., for many 
years the respected president of the Bucks County Historical 
Society, has necessitated some reorganization of its official family. 
At a meeting of the board of directors Edward R. Barnsley of 
Newton was elected to the presidency, the fourth in the history 
of the society to hold that office. Mr. Barnsley is a member 
of the Historical Commission and has become well known for 
his researches on eighteenth-century Bucks county history. His 
restoration of the “Bird in Hand,” one of the oldest frame houses 
in Pennsylvania, also has won wide recognition. His leadership 
will undoubtedly bring new and vigorous direction to one of 
the strongest county historical organizations in the state. 


The recently organized Montour County Society, with head- 
quarters in the Montgomery house at Danville, reports expanding 
public support, reflected in a rapid growth of its museum and 
library collections relating to local history. Charles H. Smull 
is the curator. Membership is reported as increasing markedly. 
An open house for the public was held not long ago. 


Perry county historians have interested themselves in pro- 
moting the restoration of the old scenic turnpike route from 
Bellefonte in Centre county to Mason and Dixon’s line passing 
through their county. The November meeting was held at Ickes- 
burg, named for ancestors of Secretary of the Interior Harold 
Ickes. Perry county historians point out that this old route 
was one of the most-used turnpikes connecting central Penn- 
sylvania with the South. The society expects to secure the 
codperation of other county historical organizations along the way. 


Snyder county devotees of history have planned a series of 
meetings which will feature, as the product of research for the 
projected new Snyder county history, papers by several persons 
working in codperation with Dr. George Dunkelberger at Susque- 
hanna University. In order that the field of society contacts 
may be broadened, meetings for the season will be held at the 
principal towns of the county. Among the chief subjects to be 
discussed are arts and crafts, agriculture, plant and animal life, 
geography and geology, biography, and political history. Each 
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topic will be presented in its relation to Snyder county by a 
member making a special study of it as a part of the projected 
history. This plan is worthy of consideration by every other 
society in the state. An organized series of programs developed 
over a period of a few years according to a definite outline 
of county history would provide ultimately a valuable basis 
for a revision of the existing county histories in Pennsylvania. 


Mifflin continues to be a leading county in terms of historical 
work. There appears to be no slowing down in the drive to 
make every resident of the county history-conscious and proud 
of the county and its heritage. Plans for the current season 
include the recognition of the twentieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the society and active codperation with the county schools 
in promoting the use of local history. A card catalogue of the 
library has been completed together with an index of all scrap- 
books. A large number of newspaper transcripts prepared by 
the local unit of the Historical Survey have been deposited with 
the society. Its rooms in the municipal building at Lewistown 
are open to the public at regular hours on Monday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. The historical column in the Lewistown Sentinel 
continues as an important feature of the program for making 
historical data available to the public. 


The November 19 meeting of the City History Society of 
Philadelphia was addressed by H. Birchard Taylor, who spoke 
on “Cramp Shipyards’ Contribution to American Development.” 
Mr. Taylor is vice president of the Cramp Shipbuilding Company. 
The society sponsored its usual series of fall excursions to points 
of historical interest, which are becoming increasingly popular. 


At the October 10 meeting of the Pennsylvania German Society 
held at Lancaster in the Little Theatre of Franklin and Marshall 
College the program was given special significance by the recog- 
nition of the fiftieth anniversary of this organization, which has 
contributed richly to the preservation of Pennsylvania German 
culture and history. Speakers emphasized that Lancaster was 
the birthplace of the society and that its incorporation meeting 
was in the Lancaster courthouse. President Henry S. Borne- 
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man of Philadelphia called attention to recent and contemplated 
achievements of the group. A tour of places of historical in- 
terest was made. One of the highlights of the meeting was an 
address by G. Edwin Brumbaugh on the story of Ephrata and 
problems connected with restoration of the shrine by the state. 
Mr. Brumbaugh, who has been commissioned as restoration 
architect for this outstanding site, emphasized the desire of the 
Historical Commission to proceed slowly and carefully in order 
to insure the restoration of the cloisters to their original condition 
and atmosphere. The necessity for additional funds to under- 
take the work was called to the attention of the society; Mr. 
Brumbaugh suggested the possibility of private support for the 
project in addition to state aid. 


The Pottstown Historical Society has planned a series of 
benefit parties for raising additional funds to complete the restora- 
tion of “Pottsgrove,” recently accepted as a gift by the state. 
The society desires before deeding the property to the common- 
wealth for permanent maintenance to finish this work, which, 
as a WPA project sponsored by the borough and the historical 
society, is nearing fulfillment. 


As the result of a successful drive for purchase funds the 
Blair County Historical Society has acquired title to the Baker 
mansion, long used by the organization as summer headquarters 
and museum. As usual, the building was open to the public 
during the summer months, and special exhibits attracted thousands 
of visitors. Under society auspices a “local history week” was 
observed throughout the county from October 6 to 10 as a part 
of the program to increase public support and interest. Plans 
of the society include the appointment of a permanent director 
to assume responsibility for future activities. The heads of the 
enterprise deserve commendation for their energy and leadership. 
Long years of continued effort toward a set goal are resulting 
in merited success. 


Over 225 persons participated in the annual summer tour of 
the Berks County Historical Society on October 3. The pil- 
grimage, with Dr. Charles R. Scholl in charge, covered about 
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140 miles in four counties and included visits to such points 
of interest as Fort Zeller, the Hershey museum, the famed “red 
rose church” at Manheim, and the Landis museum. Dr. Clemens 
reports progress in arranging the museum and cataloging its 
contents. The society will continue to push its program for 
educating residents of the county, especially the school children, 
in local history. 


The Dauphin County Historical Society has formally opened 
its new building at 9 South Front Street, Harrisburg. A capacity 
crowd attended the exercises on the evening of September 22. 
Greetings from Governor James were extended by the secretary 
of the commonwealth, Miss S. M. O’Hara, and from the His- 
torical Commission and the Federation by the state historian, 
S. K. Stevens. A. Boyd Hamilton delivered an address out- 
lining the history of the John Harris mansion, now occupied 
by the society. Many interesting sidelights on the story of the 
famous old house, especially during the days of its occupancy 
by Simon Cameron, were detailed. The society is putting on 
a vigorous membership drive which is producing outstanding 
results. The building is open to the public afternoons, and 
visitors from other societies are welcomed. The society will be 
hosts to delegates to the federation meeting on April 16. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES 


Plans for the 1942 annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Historical Societies call for sessions at the Hotel 
Penn-Harris, Harrisburg, on April 16. This date, a little later 
than usual, was selected in order to avoid any conflict with the 
Easter week. The activities contest for societies, which has 
proved a material stimulation to effort for improvement on the 
part of the various groups, will be continued. The annual 
luncheon will feature as the principal speaker Mr. Leon De 
Valinger, assistant archivist of Delaware, who will stress methods 
utilized in his state to develop a suitable archival program, in- 
cluding acquisition of a modern archives building. During the 
afternoon will be held a round-table discussion on the problems 
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of historical societies, a feature which proved to be a worth- 
while innovation at last year’s meeting. Representatives of the 
most active societies during the past year will be called upon 
to report upon unusual and successful plans for the improvement 
of work and the expansion of public interest in local history. 
Historians of the state are urged to attend. It is expected that 
according to custom the council of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association will meet the preceding evening and that many mem- 
bers will remain for the federation sessions. 

A meeting of the archives committee was held at Bethlehem 
on October 11 in connection with that of the Pennsylvania 
Library Association. Mr. Stevens, acting as secretary to the 
committee, reported on his personal examination of the Con- 
necticut archival establishment at the time of the meeting at 
Hartford of the American Association for State and Local His- 
tory. Studies of the archival legislation of Delaware and of 
New York also were discussed. The committee agreed that the 
ultimate objective should be to secure an adequate building for 
archives and history as a unit in the state capitol group at Har- 
risburg. Inseparably associated with this aim is the matter of 
obtaining necessary legislation to establish proper control over 
both state and local government records of historical value by 
the state archival authority. It is clear that little can be done 
to put Pennsylvania abreast of Delaware, Alabama, and similar 
states in this respect until there is suitable space for housing 
records. 

Members of the committee agreed to continue the study of 
archival practice in other states and to examine the possibility 
of necessary legislation for the improvement of Pennsylvania’s 
archives as a matter to be brought to the attention of the fed- 
eration’s legislative committee. Miss Dorrance was authorized 
to take up with Governor James and Superintendent Haas the 
matter of additional space for the archives division of the state 
library in the education building. The advisability of making a 
careful study of existing legislation with a view to increasing the 
effectiveness of its application was considered, and the state 
librarian was requested to ascertain especially what powers of 
direction over state and local archives are already authorized 
by law. Fruits of the committee’s work are already apparent 
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in the fact that at its November meeting in Pittsburgh the Penn- 
sylvania convention of the D.A.R. (represented on the com- 
mittee by Miss Constance Beidleman of Harrisburg) adopted 
resolutions indorsing the movement for a state archives building. 
Mimeographed copies of the minutes of the Bethlehem meeting 
of the committee may be had from the office of the State 
Historical Commission. 

Dr. Frederic A. Godcharles has requested because of the pres- 
sure of work incident to the preparation of his volumes on cen- 
tral Pennsylvania history that he be relieved of the active 
chairmanship of the Pennsylvania canals committee. On account 
of his lack of time to organize its work the committee has lately 
not been functioning. Dr. Godcharles will continue as honorary 
chairman, but it is hoped that someone may be secured shortly 
who will be able to devote the necessary time to the duties of 
the chairmanship. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The State Highway Department has announced that it 1s 
anxious to cooperate with local organizations in the preservation 
of the remaining covered bridges of the commonwealth. There 
are about 278 still standing, of which the largest number are in 
the western and central counties. The department desires wherever 
possible to relocate these bridges on secondary highways, and 
historical societies may profitably appoint small committees to work 
with it in this endeavor. When any bridge is threatened, members 
of the committee should immediately contact district or local high- 
way engineers. The owner of the Fort Hunter museum near 
Harrisburg recently purchased a covered bridge and had it placed 
over a small stream on the property. 


The introduction of state and local historical material into the 
public schools has for some time been a popular theme for edu- 
cational gatherings. At regional P.S.E.A. meetings in October 
at Lock Haven and New Castle sections devoted to the social 
studies featured this subject. The Bucknell conference on edu- 
cation on October 17 had a similar discussion. Schoolmen’s week 
at the University of Pennsylvania in March will sponsor a session 
on this topic, with Dr. Roy F. Nichols and Mr. Stevens as the 
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speakers. The movement to form junior historical societies or 
clubs is progressing satisfactorily, and it is probable that some- 
thing in the way of a state organization of them will be perfected 
in connection with the federation meeting on April 16. An in- 
creasing number of schools are adding to their curriculums elective 
courses in state and local history. Bellefonte is a recent addition 
to the list. 


The use of state and local history as a morale resource in con- 
nection with defense efforts is being given attention by the State 
Historical Commission and the State Council of Defense. The 
commission will soon have for distribution a bulletin prepared by 
the state historian suggesting ways and means by which historical 
and patriotic societies as well as civic groups, women’s organiza- 
tions, and service clubs may utilize the history of the state and its 
communities as a basis for programs. On the theory that sound 
citizenship and loyalty to American ideals and institutions is best 
built upon knowledge and appreciation of local history and govern- 
ment, a campaign of education in state and local history will be 
projected. It is hoped that a pamphlet series on significant phases 
of Pennsylvania history to supplement the program suggestions 
in the bulletin can be made available. 

As a part of the work and in furtherance of its effort to bring 
the history of the state home to the general public the commission 
has allocated funds for financing the preparation of a series of 
radio dramatizations of Pennsylvania history. The scripts will 
be recorded on discs for fifteen-minute radio broadcasts and dis- 
tributed to key stations throughout the state. They will in addi- 
tion be mimeographed or printed for use by schools, clubs, and 
dramatic groups. The theme of the series of thirteen programs, 
“Pennsylvania—Keystone of Democracy,” will center on out- 
standing events or personalities contributing to the development 
and protection of American democracy. The technique of combin- 
ing narration and dramatized scenes, utilized in the Cavalcade of 
America programs on the national networks, will be followed. Dr. 
Edwin Cruttenden of the Scranton Central High School, who is 
a specialist in radio educational techniques, will in collaboration 
with the commission staff supervise preparation of the scripts 
and recordings. 


The Pennsylvania State College has recently published a very 
interesting bulletin entitled Presidential Elections by Pennsylvania 
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Counties, 1920-1940, by Harold F. Alderfer and Robert Sigmond 
of the Institute of Local Government. The study is a careful, 
detailed analysis of the voting in each election and is illustrated 
amply with charts showing the votes by counties. It is an 
admirable example of the value of analysis of national politics 
and elections in terms of local applications. More of this type of 
work, which provides an important field for graduate research in 
Pennsylvania history, is eminently desirable. 


The first annual meeting of the American Association for State 
and Local History, held October 7-8 at Hartford, Connecticut, 
was a definite success and in itself a demonstration of the worth of 
the new national organization devoted to local history. Pennsyl- 
vania leads in the number of institutional memberships and is sec- 
ond in total membership, running a close race with New York for 
first place. The meeting featured group discussions on improving 
the quality of work done by historical societies and solving problems 
connected with editing publications. Mr. Henry Young, director 
of the York County Historical Society, had a place on the pro- 
gram and was named chairman of the program committee for the 
second annual meeting in October, 1942, to be held at Richmond, 
Virginia, again in conjunction with the Society of American 
Archivists. The association’s bimonthly news bulletin, The State 
and Local History News, is an incentive to membership, for it 
is full of interesting information concerning state and local his- 
torical enterprise throughout the nation. The editor, who may 
be addressed at Box 6101, Washington, D. C., will welcome items 
for publication. 


The New York Historical Society has just published a ninety- 
six page survey of its manuscript collections which is available 
at one dollar a copy. The new Pennsylvania Historical Survey 
Guide to the Manuscripts in the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania is a very valuable aid to research in the history of the state 
and may be purchased from the society or consulted at leading 
libraries. 


John Scull of the Somerset Historical and Archaeological So- 
ciety suggests in the November issue of The State and Local His- 
tory News the importance of the organization by historical societies 
of an active program for gathering and preserving current his- 
torical materials, especially in connection with defense efforts. 
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This is an excellent idea, and every historical society might profit 
from the appointment of a committee on current history to 
organize such a plan. A collection of the letters of men in the 
armed services today, for instance, would have great historical 
value in a few years; and the maintenance of organized scrap- 
books of clippings from local newspapers on items of current 
history would provide important and easily accessible source ma- 
terial for future local historians. Mr. Scull and others have 
suggested also the value of a photographic record. This too is 
a vital type of current activity which our historical societies might 
promote either alone or in codperation with the numerous camera 
clubs which have sprung to life in many communities in recent 
years. 


Columbia University has announced the presentation of a 
graduate course in the administration and functions of historical 
societies, an unusual recognition of the new importance of this 
phase of historical work. The course will consist of lectures and 
illustrative work presented by Alexander J. Wall, director of the 
New York Historical Society, at the society building. Ten stu- 
dents will be permitted to enroll for the course. Every phase of 
historical-society work will be covered. This may be the first step 
in a program to train workers throughout the country and is an 
important development indicative of the growing desire to improve 
standards throughout the United States. 


Dr. Philip Klein has been appointed to the staff of the history 
department at the Pennsylvania State College. In addition to 
other courses he will take charge of the work in Pennsylvania 
history. Dr. W. F. Dunaway has been granted retired status and 
commissioned to undertake during the next two years the prepara- 
tion of a history of the institution. Dr. Dunaway’s many friends 
will look forward with interest to the completion of this work, 
which should be an important contribution to the history of educa- 
tion in the state. 


Pennsylvanians are indeed proud of the elevation of Dr. Solon 
J. Buck to the position as national archivist following the retire- 
ment of Dr. Connor. The appointment is a merited recognition 
of long years of service in historical and archival fields, and 
members of the Pennsylvania Historical Association are par- 
ticularly pleased that this appointment has been filled by one of 
their number. 
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Edited by Ottver S. HECKMAN 
Adviser, Secondary Education, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


PROMOTING LOCAL HISTORY STUDY THROUGH 
PICTURES AND STORIES 


By Harry S. Barton 
President, Columbia County Historical Society, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


N ORDER to promote and encourage the teaching of local his- 
tory and arouse a general interest in the subject the Columbia 
County Historical Society has adopted a plan of action and set 
up a program which will require a period of years to develop 
fully and bring to successful fruition. The sponsors are confident 
that in addition to being useful in the present the work will be 
valuable to future generations. 

Pictures and stories based on historical facts are always ap- 
pealing to young and old alike. It is the purpose of the organiza- 
tion to go into all corners of the county to obtain material on 
everything of value historically. The program was started in 
January, 1940, when it was thought that from five to seven hun- 
dred pictures would cover the county. To date, October 1, 1941, 
over six hundred pictures have been taken, and the estimate has 
been raised to two thousand. Twenty subjects are now being 
developed, with from seventy-five to one hundred and fifty pic- 
tures to be used to illustrate each subject. All the pictures are in 
color and are mounted for use with a standard lantern projector. 

The first project undertaken was the history of milling in 
Columbia county. Mr. H. V. White of Bloomsburg, a retired 
mill owner, was assigned the task of writing the story. Every 
section of the county was visited by a photographer, who obtained 
seventy-two historically significant pictures in color, including 
those of old mills, new mills, dams, races and waterways, old 
stone walls, and burrs or millstones. Mr. White has completed 
the descriptive account, which is now ready to be typed and bound 
in booklet form. The pictures have been numbered and put in 
order to follow the story. Both story and pictures are on file in 
the society rooms, where they are available for the asking to any 
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organization or group in the county. A projector and a screen 
have been installed in the society rooms for the use of visiting 
groups. 

About twenty other subjects are being developed. Story- 
writing assignments have been made and pictures are being taken 
relating to the history of schools, churches, bridges, mining, manu- 
facturing, lumbering and trees, forts and markers, highways, 
canals, graveyards and epitaphs, old dwellings, rock profiles, bank- 
ing, general farming, specialized farming, dairying, fruit growing, 
canning and packing, and the maple-sugar industry. 

Since the completion of the pictures and paper on milling there 
have been calls from individuals and organizations for a cross 
section of the history of the county. Schools, churches, parent- 
teacher associations, graduation and promotion meetings, fraternal 
societies, country festivals, grange meetings, and family groups 
have been visited, and everywhere have been found manifestations 
of real interest in local history. Some churches have given the 
Sunday evening hour to an illustrated history of churches in 
the county. 

In each discussion are used a hundred and fifty pictures, all 
selected very carefully for suitability to the day, the organization 
or group, and the community. Throughout every program, which 
lasts about a half hour, members of the audience are given op- 
portunities to ask questions or to add anything of interest. Many 
pictures of churches, schools, bridges, and other points of interest 
are flashed on the screen and the people asked to give the names, 
locations, and any pertinent information. Thus the fund of local 
history is enlarged, but all items are authenticated before further 
publicity is given them. At two township eighth-grade promotion 
exercises were presented outstanding papers dealing with the his- 
tory of the township in which the schools are located. Copies of 
these papers, gladly contributed by the children, are now on file 
in the historical-society archives. 

The pictures and stories are subject to call for showing by any 
organization or group in the county without cost other than electric 
current and the room. Bookings are usually made one to three 
months in advance of presentation. A deep interest has been 
shown in the work. People like the pictures and they like the 
stories. It is firmly believed that the results are well worth the 
time, money, and effort expended by the society. 
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The camera, screen, projector, and other equipment are the 
personal property of the president of the society and represent 
an investment of about $125. The society has purchased a pro- 
jector and a screen for use in the society rooms. Until there is 
absolute satisfaction that the project is meeting the fullest expecta- 
tions of the sponsors, the cost of films will be met by individuals. 
Detailed information as to cost and equipment will cheerfully be 
supplied to anyone interested. 

The Columbia County Historical Society stands ready at all 
times to give complete programs of pictures, stories, and musical 
numbers, both instrumental and vocal. Good volunteer talent is 
always willing to contribute to the work. 

One of the most colorful programs given under the auspices of 
the society was presented in the woods at a country church 
festival. Adults and children from all over the township were 
there to have a good time. The time until dark was spent visiting 
and enjoying delicious country ice cream and cake. The screen 
was hedged about with underbrush and drooping limbs of pines 
and oaks, and the projector was placed close to a great oak which 
the operator used as a back rest. The children made themselves 
comfortable in a semicircle on the ground in front of the projector 
and the older folks stood in the rear, about two hundred and 
fifty in all. The program started with a picture in color of a 
large American elm, one of the local trees known to every person 
in the township. Then followed pictures of local schools, churches, 
and other places of interest, with little stories woven into the 
fabric of the whole. A more attentive group could not be as- 
sembled ; the meeting was truly happy and worth while, the people 
listening delightedly to tales of their own community. 

Many secondary schools might well engage in a more limited 
way in similar projects. A collection of pictures of places and 
things of historical interest with a brief descriptive account of the 
significance of each in the life of the community would give pupils 
an enthusiasm for history which cannot readily be gained in any 
other way. It is important in any study of local history to point 
out relationships with the larger history of the state and the 
nation. It is hoped that the development of an intensive and 
extensive acquaintance with our local and state history will 
stimulate appreciation of our heritage and genuine desire to make 
our contribution, however humble, to the future improvement of 
our community, state, and nation. 
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THE HISTORY-CLUB MOVEMENT 


By Leonarp M. BrockKMAN 
Hershey Public Schools, Hershey, Pennsylvania 


HE essence of a movement now under way is to provide a 

medium through which Pennsylvania school pupils may learn 
about the historical development and present practices of their 
state. For many years progressive school administrators have 
sought to introduce Pennsylvania history into the public schools. 
Their attempts have met with only limited success. Through the 
efforts of the Social Studies Council of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association and the Pennsylvania Federation of His- 
torical Societies a program is now in motion to encourage the 
study of Pennsylvania history through the channel of school clubs. 
Such a program has already operated successfully in Texas and 
Indiana. 

In many schools of the commonwealth junior historical societies 
are being organized. The members of these societies are being 
assigned projects and programs designed to uncover interesting 
facts peculiar to their areas. Their findings are to be edited and 
made parts of their local historical records ; eventually, it is hoped, 
an integrated students’ study of Pennsylvania may result. Already 
plans are under way for the formation of a federation of the 
societies and clubs of the state. Such an organization would 
create interest in and encourage understanding of Pennsylvania’s 
past; annual meetings would make history a living symbol to the 
youth of the schools. 

The Pennsylvania Historical Commission has prepared in co- 
operation with the Social Studies Council a mimeographed manual 
of the Organization and Conduct of High-School History Clubs2 
The publication contains many fully outlined history projects, all 
created to stimulate the study of local and national history and 
challenge the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the pupils. One 
project, for instance, calls for the construction of a booklet on 
the “Biography of Leaders in My County.” It is the intention 


2 This manual may be obtained by writing to the Pennsylvania State His- 
torical Commission, Room 216, Education Building, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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of the sponsors to have club members study the lives of important 
men and women of their localities and write “thumb-nail sketches” 
on their civic and historical significance. If this is done in each 
county, pupils and adults alike will come to know and appreciate 
the qualities of those who have achieved eminence in various fields 
of community effort. Another project is arranged whereby club 
members are to familiarize themselves with the functions and 
problems of various officers by interviewing local officials, such as 
the tax collector, the assessor, and the constable, and then make 
written or oral reports to their group. Particularly interesting 
are the projects concerning the dramatization of Pennsylvania 
historical events through the medium of stage, radio, and record- 
ings. Challenging, too, are the plans for creating club-sponsored 
scrapbooks that would familiarize members with current happen- 
ings in their state and in their communities. Suggestions for 
entertaining and profitable pilgrimages to historic sites are in- 
cluded also. 

As the use of the suggested projects increase, as organiza- 
tion, administration, and supervision are improved, and as the 
cumulative effects of the network of clubs are made apparent, it 
will no doubt become possible to estimate the results of the pro- 
gram. The club idea as related to Pennsylvania history is only 
beginning. The attitudes taken by those responsible for the 
program will to a great extent determine whether or not it will 
be recognized favorably as a vigorous, dynamic, and fuprctional 
instrument for the development of the social and intellectual 
character of our school population. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Edited by Leonrpas Dopson 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Delaware. By Harry Emerson Wildes. (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1940. Pp. 398. $2.50.) 


One picks up a book entitled The Delaware with the expectation that he 
will find the story of a river and the influence of that river upon the land 
which it drains. This view is encouraged by Mr. Wildes’ opening passages, 
in which he sketches a brave picture of loggers and boatmen and gives one 
a taste par excellence of the river itself. But the fluvial element wanes, 
and one reads rather of the region through which the Delaware happens 
to flow, with only an occasional reminder that there is a functional relation- 
ship between a river and its hinterland. Indeed, the author sometimes strays 
beyond the confines of the Delaware watershed to tell of colorful happenings 
in the Susquehanna valley. Nor does he mar his book by so doing, for 
this is no narrative held within strict bounds by consideration of unity and 
continuity. It is rather a succession of cameos, portraying a series of situ- 
ations selected from the rich history of the region under consideration. The 
author’s search for color is well rewarded, and the reader, charmed by Mr. 
Wildes’ deft exposition, feels rewarded too. It is possible, however, that 
the unwary, disregarding the warnings which are judiciously dropped here 
and there, may be left with an impression at variance with actualities. 
Normal life along the Delaware has perhaps been less exuberant and, let us 
hope, somewhat less corrupt than these pages would seem to imply. 
University of Pennsylvania Leonipas Dopson 


Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Prepared by the Historical Records Survey . . . Works 
Progress Administration, (Philadelphia: Historical Socicty of Penn- 
sylvania, 1940. Pp. xiv, 350. $3.75.) 


This volume lists 1,141 items ranging from single documents to col- 
lections of thousands of papers. Each numbered entry bears the inclusive 
dates of its contents and in many instances the name of the donor or the 
seller and the date of acquisition. Under most of the items there is a 
brief description, and sometimes a list of the principal correspondents in 
a given set of manuscripts is included. 

For the first time a calendar of the great manuscript wealth of the His- 
torical Society is made available to scholarship. There is a rich harvest, 
much of it waiting to be gathered. The society has wide interests, not 
only political but also economic and cultural. There is much of literary 
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and artistic interest. Large collections of early business records range 
from the battered accounts of farmers, millers, and blacksmiths to the 
voluminous correspondence of mercantile houses with connections all over 
the world. Corporation, club, and society records abound, and diaries and 
journals throw much light on all phases of Pennsylvania’s past. Only 
those who study this inventory will realize how much of value there is 
for students of general American history. No serious researcher in the 
field can afford to omit a careful examination of this valuable finding list. 
University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHois 


The Silent Drum. By Neil H. Swanson. (New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1940. Pp. 507. $2.75.) 


Mr. Swanson, the editor of the Baltimore Sun, adds this volume to five 
historical novels previously written by him, and he plans to continue 
his writing, covering the history of the United States in historical fiction. 
Those that have appeared can all stand alone, and yet they are closely 
related. Some of the characters found in this volume are carried over from 
his previous novel, Judas Tree, and one ventures to guess that Frederick 
and “the brat” will become the hero and heroine in the author’s next volume. 
The Silent Drum, therefore, is of more than ordinary interest to the teacher 
of history who likes to approach his subject by way of the historical novel. 

The story covers the pre-Revolutionary period, beginning in 1764, when 
Fred, the Dutch indentured boy of Leslie, who had deserted from Fort Pitt 
to save his pet bear, is living with the Shawnees on the Muskingum River. 
The youth’s braided scalp lock testifies to his adoption into the tribe. Re- 
leased with other captives after Bouquet’s expedition, he returns to civiliza- 
tion accompanied by a little girl, called simply “the brat.” They find Leslie, 
the leader of the “black boys” of the Pennsylvania frontier, and with him 
the hero participates in the capture of Fort Loudoun from its British gar- 
rison in 1765. Though the captured men were almost immediately released, 
the incident is used to develop the theme that there was a clashing of 
interests between the pioneer settlers on the one hand and the Indian traders 
and British soldiers on the other. The settlers wanted no guns or rum 
sold to the Indians. Perhaps Mr. Swanson overemphasizes this conflict 
between traders and settlers. Often the same person was both trader and 
settler, and large traders, such as George Croghan, wanted to sell their 
extensive lands to settlers and hence wished them to prosper. A settler, 
however, could not understand that there was something to be said for 
letting the Indians have guns. If the Indians were not kept measurably 
contented, they would be thrown into the hands of the Spanish and French 
traders, who would gladly equip them with guns. This larger imperial— 
and later national—view the settler was seldom able to grasp. 

The style in The Silent Drum is colorful, and dramatic incidents abound. 
The average reader, however, will be annoyed at times by the unnecessary 
use of eighteenth-century vernacular in other than the quoted lines of the 
various characters. This detracts from his interest and pleasure. Using 
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s would present sufficiently the flavor of 
hy is the fact that Mr. Swanson’s care 
in research has produced a novel relatively free from historical errors. In 
this respect his work compares favorably with Louis Zara’s novel, This Land 
Is Ours, which covers, in part, the same period. The reader will welcome 
Mr. Swanson’s next volume. 
Ohio University 


the vernacular only for quoted line 
the times. But especially notewort 
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